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ARTICLE I. 


THE GROWTH OF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The first social enterprise undertaken after the deluge, of which 
we have any account, was that of building a city ; and sithough it 
was prevented by the interposition of the Creator, we should not 
therefore conclude that He had decreed that man should always 
remain a denizen of the forest, nor that cities are not necessary 
to the advancement of civilization. 

The building of Babel is supposed to have been commenced about 


120 years after the flood, when the whole human race con- 
sisted of but a few families. The earth was uninhabited and un- 
subdued, and had these families been allowed to dwell together in 
one city the settlement and improvement of distant parts of the 
globe would have been greatly retarded ; and hence we perceive 
the wisdom of confounding the language, and of dispersing the 
race throughout the whole earth. 

The motive assigned for building the city and tower of Babel is 
worthy of observation; for, although it is not the same which prompts 
men of the present age to lay the foundations of cities, yet, it con- 
stitutes one of the principal elements of their growth. As the 
early descendants of Noah journeyed from the east, they found a 
plain in the land of Shinar ; and they dwelt there. And they said, 
Go to, let us built us a city, and a tower whose top may reach un- 
to heaven; and let us make us a name, lest we be seattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth. Hence, we perceive, that it 
was the social principle, more potent than the charms of natural 
scenery, the excitements of the chase, the quiet enjoyments of a 
pastoral life, or the substantial and comfortable subsistence derived 
from agricultural pursuits, that suggested the design of building the 
city and tower of Babel. 

In the earlier stages of civilization cities were built chiefly as 
places of defence ; and, were in some cases supported by contribu- 
tions levied from the inhabitants of the surrounding country. As 
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civilization advanced they became the nurseries of the arts, the 
promoters of science, and depots of commerce. In the present 
stage of civilization commerce and the arts are the principal ele- 
ments that constitute the growth of cities; and these two elements 
must combine, to make a city of the first magnitude. Productive 
industry is not less necessary to the growth and permanent support 
of citics, than to the prosperity of rural districts; for although 
commerce may be regarded as an essential element in the growth 
of cities, yet it could never accumulate at any one point to an ex- 
tent that would give employment and support to a very great num- 
ber of inhabitants. 

Cities are the principal consumers of the surplus products of 
agriculture, and their growth may be regarded as a fair indication 
of the prosperity of the country whence they reccive their support. 
It is not consistent with the nature of agricultural pursuits and the 
laws of commerce, that any country very remote from large com- 
mercial and producing citics can continue to increase in wealth 
through a long series of years ; and consequently it is the policy of 
every country to encourage the growth of its own towns and cities. 
This policy has not been sufficiently appreciated by the people of 
the Southern and Western States of the Union until recently ; but 
even at tle present time there is a class of political economists who 
seem to regard commercial and producing cjties as great social 
evils, and labor, though indirectly, to prevent them from springing 
up in the country. Their philanthropy however is confined to their 
own country ; for their policy is calculated to encourage the growth 
of foreign citics, regardless of the evils that may accrue to the 
people of other lands. But in an age of progress, like the present, 
when the intelligence of the civilized world is employed in making 
discoveries calculated to enlarge the products of labor in every de- 
partment of industry, and, secure to the operative a higher degree 
of comfort and mental improvement, all theories and doctrines op- 
posed to the attainment of these great ends are compelied to yield 
to the onward current of improvement. 

In such a period men look chiefly to results, and study the easiest 
and cheapest mode of obtaining their objects: they become expert 
in the calculation of profit and loss; and learning to detect the 
fallacies of the theorist make a nractical application of the means 
and advantages which their condition affords. 

Acting under these influences, the people of this country begin 
to discover many sources of wealth which have been long overlooked, 
and it is but natural that the discovery should suggest the means 
of attainment. Prompted by their instincts, the producers and 
consumers are rapidly approximating each other; and one of the 
effects of this movement is the unparallelled growth of American 
cities. 

We are not in possession of complete returns of the census of 
the cities of the United States ; but enough is known to enable us 
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to perceive the principles which influence their growth, in different 
regions of the country. The late census will furnish facts, when 
fully brought out, calculated to sustain the opinion that we have 
heretofore expressed in connection with other subjects, that, the 
great cities of this country will ultimately be found in the central 
region between the lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. Philadelphia 
has gained on New York within the last ten years; and Boston, 
notwithstanding her railroad connection with the West, and other 
improvements, has increased in population at the rate of only about 
46 per cent while the increase of Philadelphia has been about 80. 
Portland, Maine, shows an increase of about 33 per cent. A 
similar difference, though perhaps not so great, is observable be- 
tween the northern and southern parts of Ohio. Baltimore has 
also gained on the city of New York: or, in other words, shows a 
higher rate of increase. Lowel, Mass., and Richmond, Va., have 
increased in nearly an equal ratio, about 50 per cent in ten years. 

But the principle is more strikingly developed west of the Al- 
leghany mountains. Pittsburg shows an increase of over 300 per 
cent; Cincinnati an increase of about 150 per cent; Louisville of 
nearly 100 per cent, and St. Louis of about 400 per cent. While 
the increase of New Orleans is set down at about 40 per cent ; which 
is far below the rate of increase of any other city in the Union of 
equal magnitude. 

These facts are not the result of accidental causes ; but natural 
developments of a law of commerce emanating from the geographical 
relations, and the mineral and vegetable productions of the eastern 
and southern slopes of the continent, considered under one view. 
The centre of population between the northern and southern ex- 
tremes will range with the vallies of the Ohio and Missouri rivers ; 
following, perhaps, a southern tributary of the latter after proceed- 
ing beyond the western boundary of Missouri. The region through 
which this line passes is not only capable of producing a much 
greater variety and quantity of food to the square mile than either 
the northern or southern divisions, but is also more abundant in 
coal and iron than any other region of equal extent perhaps on 
the globe. The southern and northern divisions are staple growing 
regions: the first of cotton and sugar: the latter of wheat: and 
owing to this fact their resources have been more rapidly developed 
than those of the centre. But staple growing districts soon reach 
a limit to their products beyond which they cannot advance; and 
their inhabitants are compelled, in time, to adopt new pursuits, 
emigrate, or cease to prosper as a community. And hence the 
population from both extremes will press towards the centre until 
its resources are developed to their full extent. A movement of 
this nature is already going on in the State of Ohio. According 
to the Census of 1840, northern Ohio contained a population of 
746,179 and southern Ohio 773,278,: the increase from 1840 to 
1850 in the southern part was 37 per cent, while that of the north 
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was only 23} percent. But even these figures do not show the rela-, 
tive progress of the several divisions of the State. In an article en- 

titled ‘*General view of the statistics of Ohio and its Towns,” 

published in the Cincinnati Gazette, North Ohio is divided into 

three sections, denominated the ‘‘wheat belt,’ ‘‘western reserve,” 

and ‘‘North West: the wheat belt contained, in 1840, a 

population of 407,241; in 1850 the same section contained 439,- 

460, an increase of only 8 per cent inten years. The increase in 

the civic population of the State, from 1840 to 1850, is set down 

at 120 per cent; while the towns in the ‘‘wheat belt” section show 

an increase of only 70 per cent. A review of the foregoing facts 

will convince every individual who will examine them in all their 

relations, that the central region of the United States is capable of 
sustaining a more dense population than either the northern or 
southern divisions, and, that, here, will be built up and established 

the great producing and commercial cities of the continent. 

The effects which a thorough system of railroads is calculated 
to produce on the growth of cities cannot be estimated with entire 
certainty at present. But, were we to hazard an opinion on this 
point, we should say that such a system will be the means of build- 
ing up and sustaining a larger number of second and third rate 
cities ; while it will prevent the great commercial and producing cities 
from being as populous, in proportion to their business, as they 
are at present. The facilities which railroads afford enable many 
of those whose business is located in cities to reside in the coun:ry. 
Indeed, many of the handy crafts which have been almost entirely 
confined to cities may be carried on with greater advantages, in 
small towns, situated on railways, within an hour’s travel of the 
market where their products are to be consumed or distributed. This 
view is sustained, we think, by the relative increase of the business 
and population of Boston within the last ten years. We have not 
seen the official statistics collected by the late census ; but there 
can be no doubt that the increase of population in Boston is much 
less, in proportion to the increase of commerce there, than in any 
of the other larger cities. This may be owing, in part, to the 
want of room to extend the city; but we conclude that similar 
results would have taken place had there been no obstacles to the 
extension of the city limits. 

That railroads are calculated to increase the comforts of a city 
residence is too obvious to be seriously questioned. Through these 
channels the early fruits and vegetables of the south, the potatoes 
of the north, the oysters of the gulf, the fish of the lakes and the 
game of the west, may all be delivered fresh, and at moderate 
prices, in the markets of our central cities ; while many causes of 
extreme poverty will be removed, by drawing off a portion of those 
dependent on their labor, to rural vilages, where provisions, rent and 


fuel can be obtained at less cost. 
We regard the rapid growth of American cities as evidence that 
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a great change is taking 7 in the pursuits and tastes of the 
nation ; and feel persuaded that this change is calculated to ad- 
vance the general prosperity of the country. 

The growth of our western cities is especially necessary to the 
full a. speedy development of the wealth of this region. It is 
the surest means of diversifying labor; of introducing new pur- 
suits ; and, building upa home market. The growth of these cities 
will attract capital from the commercial centres of other countries 
and permanently locate it here, where it will assist in developing 
our resources instead of making us dependent, as in times past, on 
foreign countries for many of the common comforts of life. 

We do not forget that large cities are nurseries of vice, and, that, 
there, human nature sinks to the jowest degree in the moral scale ; 
but, they are also the homes of learning ; the nurseries of science, 
and, of the arts that promote the advancement of civilization. 

Commercial cities are no less necessary to the advancement of 
civilization than highways and artificial means of transporting 
commodities by land and water ; a place of deposite is as necessary 
as the road or the motive power; and we are unwilling to believe 
that an agent so essential to human progress is necessarily produc- 
tive of evil. 

And hence we are persuaded that the improvements of the age, 
aided by a well organized system of education and & wise civic 
government, administered with fidelity, will elevate the moral 
standard of cities to a degree equal, at least, to that of the country 
at large. Indeed, the oportunities of both moral and mental im- 
provement are much greater in cities than in rural districts: books 
and other instruments of education are more accessible ; the modes 
of teaching more varied ; and churches more convenient: while 
objects calculated to suggest thought are continually presented to 
the senses. Nothing is lacking except a public sentiment that dis- 
criminates between vice and virtue, and, admits of no distinction 
but on the ground of merit. 

The rapid growth of cities in the west is interesting in another 
point of view. It affords evidence that the social principle is gain- 
ing strength ; and that the character of the people is assuming a 
new phase. The recent movements in relation to works of inter- 
nal improvements, manufacturing and mining evince a strong tend- 
whey to social combinations which, if wisely directed, will give 
powerful impetus to the development of wealth in this region. 

We rejoice that the public mind is becoming awakened to the 
importance of acting on this principle; for without its adoption 
progress is impracticable: but a word of caution, against under- 
taking too much in the beginning, may not be unseasonable. 

The means, whether of money or labor, necessary for prosecuting 
any great work by associations, must be drawn, for a time, from 
channels where they have been employed by individuals; and if 
such drafts be large and suddenly made, they lessen the ordinary 
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facilities of commerce as well as the individual capacity of produ- 
cing; and, as no immediate profits are derived from public works, 
pecuniary embarrassments may be regarded almost as a certain 
consequence. No other cause ‘has prov ed so fatal to social combi- 
nations as that of undertaking to achieve too much in a given time. 
The revulsions which result from such a policy, bring all publie 
enterprises into disrepute; and, generally, it is not until another 
generation comes upon the stage of action that the spirit of publie 
improvement revives. 

We have labored for many years, in common with others, to in- 
cite this spirit in the west ; ‘and now, when it is awakened, we deem 
it our duty to do all we can to give it a proper direction. We 
desire that this spirit should be “perpetuated from generation to 
generation, even to the end of time: and we are persui aded that 
the exercise of prudent forethought and circumspection in projecting 
our plans of operation for a few years, will prevent the recurrence 
of such revulsions as have followed the prosecution of almost every 
great public enterprise that has been undertaken in modern times. 

It should be borne in mind, that the power necessary to the 
achievement of almost every object, is to be measured by time as 
well as by the instruments to be used in its accomplishment ; and 
should our social enterprises be so planned as to allow a just pro- 
portion of time to the means employed for their execution, our un- 
dertakings must be crowned with success. 


oR rere re re re rere ser ieee 


ArtIcLs II. 
INTEREST ON MONEY.* 


As the subject of interest on loans of money is now before the 
General Assembly, and the members will, in a few days, be called 
upon to vote and act in relation thereto, I respectfully give my 
views, and hope they may at least be considered worthy of consi- 
deration and reflection. 

It is a matter of importance that the laws in relation to interest 
should be founded upon some known and fixed principles—for un- 





* We have taken the following article from the columns of the “Jefferson In- 
irer ;*’ and give it a place in our Journal for the purpose of preserving it for 
the benefit of the next general Assembly of Missouri. Our patrons are in pos- 
session of our views on the policy of usury laws; and we are gratified that our 
opinions on this subject are sustained by the distinguished jurist to whom the 
public is indebted for this able and interesting document. 
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doubtedly there must be some principle governing this as there is 
governing all other matters of contract and subjects of trade and 
commerce. 

Whilst the constitution of the United States, and of every State 
in the Union, are innovations upon all former systems of govern- 
ment ; whilst every statute in our code is an innovation upon an- 
cient laws and usages,—whilst almost every thing in America is 
new, we are still trammeled with old prejudices and the principles 
upon which old laws are founded, in regard to interest. It is time 
that every man of good common sense should divest himself of 
these prejudices, the remains of a barbarous age and monkish su- 
perstitions, and endeavor to place upon true principles the laws 
concerning interest. 

It is not necessary to discuss the principles upon which the an- 
cient English laws were founded, that prohibited interest altogether. 
But as they were evidently founded upon the same notions as our 
present laws limiting the rate of interest, I will briefly notice them. 

They were absurd and were based partly upon an absurd precept 
attributed (perhaps erroneously ) to Aristotle ; ‘* That as money 
was barren, and did not breed money, it was unlawful to 
make it breed by allowing interest.’ But the same might be 
said of a thousand other things as well as money. Houses are 
barren and do not breed houses, and therefore it would be unlaw- 
ful to make them breed by allowing rents. ‘These were the notions 
of the philosophers. Then the Doctors of Divinity discovered that 
interest, or as they called it, usury, was prohibited by the Mosaical 
law, and therefore the taking interest was sinfu/. But the Mosai- 
cal prohibition was clearly a political one, and at most only pro- 
hibited Jews from taking interest from Jews, and not very certain- 
ly even that; for the language is, ‘‘ Thou shalt not lend upon 
usury to thy brother.”? Deut. xxi, 20—and it left them free 
to take as much as they pleased from all others. The whole of 
this chapter is well worth reading, and if the prohibitions and re- 
quirements therein mentioned are to be carried out by the legisla- 
ture, we will have some curious enactments. It will be seen also, 
that the 15th verse annuls a very important and useful provision 
of the constitution of the United States. 

These absurd English laws and notions were at length exploded, 
but the old prejudice, which was at the bottom of them, still re- 
mains. They were replaced by others as objectionable in principle. 
These were the laws prohibiting interest above a certain amount. 
They were based upon the old prejudice against usury or interest, 
and upon a notion then (time of Henry the 8th) very common, 
that the people were incompetent to manage their own affairs, and 
the legislature was competent to manage them. About the same 
time many laws were passed regulating the prices of bread and 
nearly every other commodity, as well as the dress and diet of the 
people. Penalties were enacted against those who wore piked 
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shoes, short doublets, long coats and the like—and against those 
who were served with more than two courses at dinner or supper. 


Now it appears to me strange that we should retain a single frag- 
ment of this old nonsense and mischief.—But we have retained a 
very important part of it—the prohibition of the people to give 
more than a certain rate of interest for the loan or use of money. 

The principle which I maintain to be the only true and correct 
one is, that interest should be left, like every other part of a con- 
tract, and like every other business transaction, to be fixed by the 

arties entering into the contract—the lender and the borrower. 
this be the true principle, then both the former law that pro- 
hibited interest above ten per cent. per annum, and the present 
law which prohibits interest above six per cent., are objectionable. 
Of course any contract for interest would be subject to be set aside 
for fraud, gross oppression or an undue advantage taken of the 
partie’s situation, to the same extent and no further, as other con- 
tracts are for like causes set aside. 


The above mentioned laws can only be supported upon one of 
two principles. Ist. That the parties are not capable of making 
their own contracts, and therefore the borrower might agree to pay 
more than money was worth, or more than he could afford to pay. 
Or, 2d. That such laws have a tendency to reduce or keep down 
the rate of interest. 

As to the Ist principle, 

This is, perhaps, the only contract, not possitively injurious to 
the public, that a man of full age and of sound mind is not per- 
mitted to make. Why is a person not as competent to med 2 a 
contract for the hire or use of money, as he is to make other con- 
tracts, frequently of far greater ms Tee tohim? He may hire 
negroes, or rent houses at any rate he pleases. He may buy lands, 
or other property at any price he pleases. Why is he not as capa- 
ble to borrow money at any rate of interest he pleases? He ma 
borrow money, by the tens of thousands of dollars, for which he 
may have no use. ‘The law never inquires into the use he has for 
it. But if he borrows the smallest sum for which he has the most 
urgent use, and agrees to pay over six per cent. interest, it is un- 
lawful. This seems strange. A man has several houses burned 
in the great fire in St. Louis. He wishes to re-build, and makes 
his calculations accordingly. The amen is worth $500 or $600 
per foot—it brings him no income, but costs him a vast sum in the 
way of city and other taxes. He can borrow money at twelve per 
cent. to rebuild, and some of the most wealthy men in St. Louis 
are actually doing so. When he re-builds he obtains rent on both 
ground rm houses, far exceeding the 12 per cent. This is an ad- 
vantage him, to those who rent, and to the city, county, and State 
by increasing the value of the pro and of course the taxes 
thereon. Why should he not be allowed to borrow and re-build? 
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The legislature must answer that question ; I cannot. He can only 
do so by violating law. 

A man in St. Louis owns many vacant lots in the same neigh- 
borhood. He pays upon them heavy taxes and receives nothing in 
return. He wishes to build upon some of them, and to do so is 
willing to give ten per cent. upon the necessary amount. His 
rents would more than pay the interest, and the improvements would 
greatly enhance the value of those lots not built upon. Some of 
the wealthiest men in St. Louis desire to borrow money at such rates, 
but the law will not allow it, although it would benefit him, those 
who desire to rent, and the city, county, and State. 

The owners of large flouring mills in the interior of the State 
have on hand large quantities of flour, which it will take a month 
to send to St. Louis and get a return of the proceeds. They 
would be willing to give one per cent. for that month for $5,000, 
with which to purchase more wheat and keep their mills going. 
The legislature prohibits it. Now the owners must discharge their 
millers (not easily replaced) and all their hands, or retain them at 
wages and without employment. They must let their mills remain 
idle and lose the grinding of $5000 worth of wheat—they must 
also lose the interest on the value of their mills—say $20,000, the 
farmers are left without a market for their wheat, and all this be- 
cause the legislature thinks they cannot afford to give one per cent. 
on money for one month. 

Persons frequently wish to borrow money for short periods, to 
purchase wheat, hemp, tobacco, horses, hogs or cattle. They are 
prohibited from doing so by the legislature, unless they can obtain 
the money at the rate of six per cent. per annum—that is for the 
one half of one per cent. for one men 

So the hog ioues: the cattle drover, the horse drover, must 
either take half droves to St. Louis, at nearly the expense of whole 
droves, or not drive at all; because the legislature will not permit 
them to borrow money at more than one-half of one per cent.— 
they only wanting it for one month. 

Thus the farmers are deprived of a market, and their products 
left on their hands, perhaps to perish, because the legislature will 
not permit people to make their own contracts. 

It may be said that, if there were no limit to interest, except that 
agreed upon by the parties, many on oa a or weak or extrava- 
gant persons, would ruin themselves by paying high rates of inter- 
est. This may all be so, but such persons would ruin themselves 
at any rate of interest. They would be equally liable to purchase 
property at extravagant rates, or make other foolish contracts. 
After all, the error is in borrowing the money ; and to carry out 
the principle and make it effectual, the legislature should prohibit 
them from borrowing at any interest. Low rates of interest 
would tempt them much more to borrow, than Aigh rates; and 
why should every business man in the State be put under guardian- 
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ship, because there are persons not capable of making wise bar- 
gains ? 

I feel satisfied that the reason assigned in support of the law, 
limiting the rate of interest cannot be maintained. Let us now 
examine the second reason assigned; that is, that the aforesaid 
laws have a tendency to reduce the rates of interest. Now, if it be 
apparent that such laws are founded on no just principle applicable 
to contracts, commerce or trade, and that they, in other respects, 
are injurious to individuals and the community, as I think I have 
shown them to be; then, to justify them, it should be beyond ail 
dispute not only that their tendency is to reduce the rate of in- 
terest ; but that they do actually reduce it. 

Gold and silver coin are only bullion with a stamp upon it, made 
by Government, and sometimes by individuals, (as in California 
lately, ) to show its fineness and weight. This bullion, in any form 
or shape, and with or without stamps, is an article of commerce 
—and more universally so than any other article. The price or 
value of all articles of commerce depends altogether and invariably 
upcn the demand and supply. If there be five millions to invest 
or loan, and a demand for only one million, the rate of interst will 
be low. If there be one million to loan, and five wanted, the in- 
terest will be high. But by the laws of trade, a great demand 
and the high prices which attend it, will soon procure a supply. 
So that the demand and supply are always changing, and of course 
the value changes with them. This is so of all articles which will 
bear transportation. In ancient times the intercourse between 
different countries was so little, and the transportation was so slow 
end dangerous, that it was frequently a long time before a demand 
in one country was supplied from another. Not so now, however 
—the supply m old countries is generally greater and the demand 
less than in new ones ; because, several hundred years of industry, 
commercial pursuits and successful manufactories will create wealth, 
beyond the means of investment. This supply beyond the demand, 
reduces its value, or what is the same thing, the interest which can 
be obtained for its use. Thus, by a statute of Henry Eighth, the 
interest on money was fixed at ten per cent. By one of James 
First, it was brought down to eight. By one of Charles Second, 
it was ‘brought down to six per cent. ; and by one of Ann, it was 
brought down to five p. et. And the actual value or market price has 
since fallen below five p. ct. In new countries it is obvious that the 
supply must be less than in old ones, and demand greater ; of course 
the rate of interest must be higher. Here, however, in the woods, 
we have to put the rate of interest one per cent. below that in the 
comparatively old, wealthy and commercial State of New York. In 
England there was generally no great inconvenience felt on account 
of the rate of interest being limited, because the limit was far above 
the usual market price. Here we have it far be/ow the market price. 

If we can fix an arbitrary value or price on money, we can do the 
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same on any other article ofcommerce. Insuch case, we would only 
have to fix a high price on our hemp, tobacco, wheat, &c., and 
make all our farmers rich. But if we fix such prices, and they are 
above the market price, no person will come and buy; and if we 
fix a price on money below its value, no person will come and lend. 

Shortly before the passage of the present act limiting the inter- 
est to 6 per cent., $400,000, as I am informed, was sent from 
Philadelphia to St. Louis for loan; and immediately on the pas- 
sage of that act it was, by order of the owners, returned. They 
could get six per cent. at home, and manage it themselves, saving 
commissions &c., and of course, would not loan here at six. This 
large sum was sent from one city alone. Even if there were, in 
our new State, surplus funds to loan, they would not be loaned at 
six per cent; because better investments could be made elsewhere. 
State stocks, on long time, at 6 per cent. the interest paid punctu- 
ally and semi-annually, can be purchased be/ow par—making the 
interest on the money invested, seven or eight per cent. ‘This 
would be a far better investment, than loaning here at six per cent. 
to individuals on short time. I have never heard of one dollar 
being loaned at six per cent. since the passage of that act. In 
addition to the funds in other States be:ng excluded from Missouri 
by the act regulating interest, it also excludes from the money 
market, as lenders, all those citizens who will not violate the laws : 
The whole business of lending, necessarily, then, falls into the 
hands of the worst kind of usurers, and the only result is that the 
rates of interest on money has notoriously advanced since the 
passage of the act limiting it to six per cent. 

The former law which limited the interest to ten per cent. was 
highly objectionable in principle, as interfering with the right of 
every citizen to make his own contracts. Besides it had a direct 
tendency to increase the rate of interest, especially on notes which 
closed accounts. ‘The merchant would always demand on such 
notes, what he alledged **¢he law allowed” and the debtor, when 
he asked time, could not well refuse to pay the interest which 
“the law allowed.”’ As a limit, especially on long loans, that 
were well secured, and the interest on which was to be paid annually, 
it was too high, and on loans on very short time, say one or two 
months, it was not enough. For a month, which is the time that 
most men actively engaged in business, want money for, it was only 
five sixth of one per cent. No person would negotiate a loan, take 
securities, including deeds of trust and mortgages, run risks, and 
have his money on hand at the end of the month, unemployed, for 
five sixth of one per cent. 

The law effectually prevented all such loans ; the most usual and 
the most beneficial for men of business. 

Tt was said by one of England’s great men, that the rate of in- 
terest generally depends upon three things.—The inconvenience to 
the lender, the convenience to the borrower, and the risk of never 
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getting it again. Now if this be so, there can be no jfired rate 
of interest, because each of these things is different in every case 
ofaloan. The length of time for which money is loaned, and the 
punctuality of the borrower in paying interest as it accrues, and 
finally the principal, must also effect the rate of interest. 

It is a curious fact, that at the same time the legislature pro- 
hibited citizens from borrowing from citizens at a higher rate of 
interest than six per cent., it allowed the State to borrow at 8 per 
cent, and allowed the school funds to be loaned at 10 per cent., 
the banks loaning their promissory notes at 7 per cent., and two 
dollars in paper for every one of specie, at that. 

What is most excellent sauce for the goose is not, it appears, 
sauce for the gander; some wise men to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

I therefore maintain each of the following propositions to be 
true. 

Ist. That laws relating to interest should be founded on some 
known and established principles. 

2d. That the rate of interest is properly the subject of contract, 
and that the amount to be given should be left to contract. 


3d. That the parties to contract are as capable of determining 
the rate of interest, as they are to determine other matters of 
contract. 


4th. That laws prohibiting interest above a fixed rate, as far as 


they have any effect, do not diminish but increase the rate of in- 
terest. 


5th. That the value or price of money, as of all other articles 
of commerce, depends on the demand and supply. That money 
is an article of commerce ; and that our laws prevent a supply 
without diminishing the demand, and therefore increase the price. 

6th. That it would be equally proper and advantageous to fix 
the prices of all other commodities, by law. 

7th. That our laws relating to interest are injurious to the com- 
munity, by preventing capital from being brought to the State ; 
and by preventing our citizens from managing their own affairs in 
their own way. 

8th. That the legislature by authorising the State to borrow 
money at 8 per cent., and the school funds to be loaned at ten per 
cent., must have believed that money was worth more than six per 
cent., or that it would not be injurious to the community to give 
or obtain higher rates of interest. 

I submit the act of Wisconsin as the best I have seen on this 
subject. 


An act relating to interest. 


§ 1. Any rate of interest agreed upon by parties in contract, 
specifying the same in writing, shall be legal and valid. 
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§ 2. When no rate of interest is agreed upon, or specified in a 
note or contract seven [I would prefer six] per cent. shall be the 






legal rate. ; ik 
§ 8. All acts and parts of acts contravening the provisions of a 
this act are hereby repealed. W. ; 
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Posts; one of the most effective instruments of civilization, to 
be ranked with the art of printing and the mariner’s compass. We 
find the first posts in the Persian empire. Darius I., son of Hys- 
taspes, caused couriers, with saddled horses, to stand ready at 
different stations throughout the empire, situated one day’s journey 
from each other, in order to receive reports from the provinces 
without delay. Augustus established an institution in the Roman 
empire similar to the modern posts. The name of posts is said to 
be derived from the Latin positus (placed, ) because horses were . 
put at certain distances, to transport letters or travellers. In the Be ” 
ninth century, there existed in Germany, France and Italy, mes- ete 
sengers who travelled on horseback, destined however, only for the ae 
service of government; and this establishment, besides, was of e.. 
little duration. Carrier pigeons (q. v.) were used in the East, i, 
and became known in Europe through the crusaders, but seem never 
to have been introduced in the latter part of the world to any ex- ce 
tent. When commerce began to flourish, the larger commercial . 
cities, particularly in Germany, began to establish mounted mes- ms. 
sengers and stage-coaches. ‘Travelling merchants and butchers 28 
(who ride about in the country to buy cattle) used to take charge “3a 
of letters. In the beginning of the thirteenth century, the univer- if 

sity of Paris maintained pedestrian messengers, who, at certain Bt: 
times took charge of letters and money for the students, collected |? 
in that city from almost all parts of Europe. Louis XI. estab- F 
lished for his own use mounted messengers, and, by an edict of 
June 19, 1464, instituted post stations, at intervals of four French 
miles, on the chief roads of France. Charles VIII extended this 
institution, which existed until 1524, for the sole use of the court. 
When the Spaniards discovered Peru, in 1527, they found messen- 
gers placed at short distances on the road from Cusco to Quito, in 
order to transmit with speed the orders of the Inca. In Germany, 
the first post was established in Tyrol, in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, by Roger I., count of Thurn, Taxis and Valas- 
sina. His son established another from Brussels to Vienna, in 
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1516, by the wish of the emperor Maximilian I. In 1522, a post 
was established between Vienna and Nuremburg, where the diet 
sat, on account of the war with Solyman IL; but it ceased with 
the war. Charles V. was anxious to have news as quickly as pos- 
sible, on account of the vastness of his states, and caused Leonard 
of Thurn and Taxis to establish a permanent riding-post from the 
Netherlands through Liege, Treves, Spire and Rheinhausen, through 
Wurtemberg, Augsburg and Tyrol to Italy. In 1543, Leonard 
was appointed postmaster-general of the empire. After the death 
of Charles V., the members of the empire were unwilling to allow 
a Spanish-Netherlandish post (such was that established by Charles 
V.) in their territories; yet Ferdinand I. confirmed Leonard in 
1503. In 1595, he was appointed postmaster-general of the em- 
pire, in opposition to the wishes of the members; but several of 
them, having already established posts in their dominions, refused 
to acknowledge the exclusive privileges claimed by the impcrial 
post. In 1615, Lemoral of Taxis was actually infeoffed with the 
imperial post, as an imperial fief. Ferdinand IL. extended this 
grant so as to make it descendible to the nieces of Lemoral, and 
a regular post now went every week from the imperial court, and 
also from Rome, Venice, Milan, Mantua, &c., to Augsburg, and 
thence to Brussels and back. ‘The post remained as long as the 
empire existed, one of its many ill-defined and unwieldy institu- 
tions, in which private or petty interest was allowed to stand in 
the way of the public welfare. The post was actually made a 
regular point in the Wahleapitulationen, the stipulations between 
the electors and the candidate for the imperial dignity. The im- 
perial posts were restricted, and the emperor himself excluded the 
Thurn and Taxis post from several of his dominions. In a country 
where so many small territories had their own posts, it was natural 
that they should remain in a bad condition, and it is only in very 
recent times that they have become better ; yet, generally speaking, 
the letter-mail is not transmitted quickly. It was wise in the 
United States to intrust the whole post establishment to the genera! 
government thereby avoiding the difficulties which have interfered 
with the beneficial operation of the institution in Germany. There 
are at present post establishments of different kinds im Germany, 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, the kingdom of Saxony, Ba- 
den, Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Holstein- Oldenburg, Hol- 
stein-Lauenburg, and Luxemburg have exclusively their own posts ; 
but, in Wurtemberg, Hesse-Nassau, in the states of the Saxon- 
Ernestine line, in both the Schwarzenburgs, Hohenzollern, Waldeck, 
Lippe-Detmold, and the territories of the princes of Reuss, the 
post is left to the house of Thurn and Taxis as a fief. In some other 
states, the Thurn and Taxis post is founded upon a regular com- 
pact. The whole Thurn and Taxis post establishment is under the 
superintendence of the postmaster-general at Frankfort on the 
Maine. The principality of Lichtenstein has no post. The Thurn 
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and Taxis post extends over an area of 25,000 miles, with 5,753,- 
450 inhabitants. We will mention here a few items, either pecu- 
liar to Germany, or otherwise interesting. The stage-coaches, al- 
most all over Germany, are united with the post offices, and are 
called Fahrende Posten (driving posts.) With the many disad- 
vantages connected with this state of things, there is at least one 
advantage, that by these posts, which travel, of course, slower 
than letter-mails, parcels, &c., may be sent as safely as letters. 
In several German states, letters can be ‘‘recommended,”’ when they 
are specified on the way bill, for which higher postage is paid. 
If any person wishes to communicate something to all the post- 
offices of a certain line, (for example, an inquiry atter an important 
parcel, ) an open paper may Le sent by mail, which is read and 
forwarded by all the respective postmasters. Lsfafettes (q. v.) 
may always be had. In some states, it is permitted to pay a sum, 
not beyond a certain amount, to any postmaster, and to send the 
receipt therefor to any other part of the state, where the postmaster 
who receives it is obliged to pay the sum. For the remittance of 
small sums this is very convenient, particularly for the poorer 
classes. A receipt for the delivery of any letter purporting to 
contain a particular sum, may always be had, and this sum is paid, 
if the letter is lost in the regular course of transportation. If the 
letter, however, should arrive in good order, and no money be found 
in it, the government would not be answerable in consequence of 
such a receipt. But if a man goes to the post-office with an open 
letter, and encloses a certain sum therein in the presence of the 
postmaster, the receipt of the government makes him liable, at all 
events, for the safe transportation of money.— Something was said, 
in the beginning of this article, respecting the origin of the posts 
in France. During the reign of Louis XIII, 1610—30, the French 
system of posts received a more regular form from the establish- 
ment of a controller-general of posts. They, as well as the post- 
masters named in 1630, received the revenue, till at length the 
minister Luvois, in the reign of Louis XIV, 1676, farmed out the 
posts to a certain Patin, and continued to him the regulation of 
the postage. In 1688, when the post was farmed out for the third 
time, the revenue amounted to 1,400,000 francs (a franc is about 
18} cents, ) and, in 1695, when it was sold by auction uncondi- 
tionally, to 2,000,000 francs. In 1738, this revenue amounted to 
3,000,000, principally because the agency, in 1719, had abolished 
the academical couriers (on which account the university at Paris 
had assigned to it, from the revenue of the post-offices 300,000 
francs yearly, which was paid to it till the beginning of the revolu- 
tion.) In 1738, the post establishment was taken under royal 
management, in order that the government might find out the true 
income. The result of this was an increase of the sum at which 
it was farmed out. In 1786, when it was leased for the twenty- 
third time, the sum paid amounted to 10,800,000 francs. At the 
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expiration of the last lease, in 1791, when the establishment re- 
verted to the king, it produced a clear income of more than 
11,000,000 francs. From 1814 to 1822, the average yearly re- 
turns ef the letter posts were 21,890,000 francs: now, these returns 
amount to 26.560,000 frances, which is the postage of 60,000,000 
letters. Besides these, there are letters and packets free of postage, 
so that the whole may be be reckoned at 110,000,000, without in- 
cluding 25,000 sheets of Parisian periodicals, sent daily to the 
departments, and 25,000 others which are published and circulated 
in the departments. The revenue from the post-office of Paris is 
yearly 4,310,000 francs. 40,000 letters are sent daily from Paris 
into the interior and abroad, of which 28—30,000 pay postage, 
and from 10 to 12,000 are free ; and 30,000 arrive daily, of which 
18,000 pay postage: thus 25,550,000 letters yearly arrive at and 
are sent from Paris. From the time of Louis XV till the time of 
the revolution, general intendants were almost always placed at the 
head of the post-office department, principally chosen, as in Spain 
and Italy, from men of the highest rank, because their place was 
always near the king. For the superintendence of the letter-post 
and postmasters, a particular council was appointed, under the 
sonillones of the head of the department, ull teatdine of three 
general inspectors. Since 1819, the letter and extra posts ( postes 
relais,) the last of which were left to the postmasters for their 
own a vantage, have been united under the same department. A 
general director is chief of the whole post system, as in all the 
important branches belonging to the ministry of finance. In every 
one of the French departments is a post-inspector ; every post- 
office has a director, a controller, and such number of assistants as 
circumstances may require. The postmasters stand, indeed, in 

respect to extra posts, under the general director, but have a par- 
ticular council of direction, consisting of three general inspectors. 
The management of the post department i is very simple, and the 
system of accounts worthy of imitation. The course of business 
is very much facilitated by the Jnstruction general sur le Service 
des Poste s, published in 1808, and still in force. ‘Till the revolu- 
tion, which ‘took aw ay all privileges, the postmasters enjoyed great 
immunities, with regard to landed property, the quartering of sol- 
diers, the military duties of their sons, &c. They were under the 
ministry of the royal household, had their commissions signed by 
the king, and enjoyed considerable salaries. For these reasons, 
they were willing to transport the mail at first for the trifling price 
of three, afterwards of ten sous, per pound for a stage. The na- 
tional assembly gave them for their lost privileges, under the name 
of salary, a small compensation of 2—400 francs. Afterwards, 
in October, 1823, the postmasters received thirty sous for the horse 
for the transportation of the mail and public expresses ; likewise 
for the couriers twenty-five sous. All the mails in France are ac- 
companied by responsible couriers (service des malles ;) they 
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likewise transport money and individuals, each of whom pays two 
francs a stage for a place, and may carry fifteen pounds luggage. 
The directors- -general of the posts make contracts with the post- 
masters for the transportation of the mail and public expresses, 
hut are not bound to keep them strictly, as it is only the extra posts 
to which the postmasters have an undisputed claim. They first 
traverse the principal routes, as through Lyons to Italy, through 
Bordeaux to Spain and Portugal, through Strasburg to Germany, 
&e. The route of the last is “through the interior, and they are 
dependent upon private enterprise. The couriers of the gréat post 


have covered carriages, with three horses. Since the return of 


Louis XVIII to France, the carriages of the couriers upon the 
great routes have become much handsomer and more commodious. 
‘This was owing to the suggestions of the king, who had compared 
their tasteless structures with the light construction of the English. 
This gave rise, it is true, to complaints from the owners of the old 
carriages against the postmasters, which were even brought into 
the chamber of deputies, but finally settled by an agreement con- 
cluded September, 1822. Since 1791, the posts in France have 
heen much more regular and expeditious. The postage has also, 
in the course of time, undergone important changes. Under Louis 
XIV, the farmers of the post regulated it at will ; but as soon as 
the post system was taken under royal management, an end was 
put to the system of extortion, as is apparent from the earliest 
postage rates, namely those of the year 1701 and 1705. The 
present rates were established by the decree of 1806. In propor- 
tion to the postage of 1759, ‘there is a considerable increase in 
particular charges, amounting to a third in the case of single let- 
ters, but the excuse for this is found in the more than trebly in- 
creased expenditure. Yet the French postage upon a single letter 
is more reasonable than that of any other country ; for the highest, 
price of such a letter to any part of the kingdom amounts but to 
one franc (18$ cents.) The 4ncrease, however, in the price of 
letters with their increasing weight is not so reasonable ; for the 
ratio in the French system is the “highest of all, higher in propor- 
tion than the English, and *‘recommended”’ letters must even pay 
double. On the contrary, France offers an example worthy of imi- 
tation in the rates of conveyance for printed matter. Newspapers 
sent into the interior pay but four centimes a sheet; those sent 
out of the kingdom eight. Other printed matter pays five centimes 
in the first case, and ten in the second. These charges on printed 
matter must be paid upon delivery. Patterns of goods pay one 
third postage. (Quite contrary to this is the Prussian post system 
of 1824, which prohibited the carrying of printed matter in the 
mails, and transferred it to the government baggage wagons. It 
imposes, moreover, a charge of triple letter postage on ‘packages 
of two ounces weight, and of seven times letter postage on packages 
of two pounds weight. Postage upon money, since 1708, has been 
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fixed at five per cent., without regard to distance. Since 1759, a 
small post has been established in the city of Paris, under royal 
regulation, to the great advantage of the Parisian public. From 
eight offices, in different parts of the city, the letters, as well of 
the great as the lesser post, are distributed by the letter-carriers, 
five times each day during the six cold months, and six times a 
day during the others. As to the inviolability of letters, it is 
known that every postmaster must take an oath to observe it; but 
letters are, in fact, often opened by the secret police. In 1825, 
the letters sent by commercial couriers from Paris to London were 
broken open. The answer returned to the complaints made was, 
that the right to send couriers was a simple permission, in con- 
sideration of which the government must have liberty to examine 
the contents of the letters. In the time of the French republic 
and consular government, the secrecy of letters was much more 
regarded. After the fall of the Villele ministry, (Jan. 1828, ) the 
government abolished the department intrusted with the unsealing 
of letters, and declared them inviolable. The coaches, or dili- 
gences, for the transportation of passengers and baggage, have 
always been private establishments, licensed, indeed, by the govern- 
ment, and paying a fixed tax to the state. Competition, therefore, 
has contributed much to their improvement. The most important 
undertaking of this kind is at Paris, entreprise generale des 
messageries.” Besides diligences, there are pataches, a kind of 
travelling messengers, who receive travellers, and make short jour- 
neys, without changing horses, but likewise have licenses from 
government, and are obliged to pay a certain tax. 

In 1766, there went daily from Paris twenty-seven coaches, with 
270 travellers, into the different provinces. Now there are 300 
coaches, which carry more than 3000 passengers. Just before 
1792, the last lease of the publie produced but 600,000 francs.— 
Now the taxes on them alone amount to nearly 4,000,000 francs. 
In the above mentioned year, fifty francs were paid for a seat in a 
carriage from Paris to Lyons, and the journey occupied ten days. 
Now the time does not exceed three days, and the price is seventy- 
two francs. The extra posts in France are particularly disting- 
uished for their swiftness. This is owing, not to the goodness of 
the horses, but to the activity of the postmasters, the postilions, 
and the drivers. The postilion never thinks of sleep or rest. As 
soon as he gets in sight of his stopping-place, he gives a signal by 
cracking his whip, at which every thing is immediately got in rea- 
diness, so that he starts again in a few minutes. In France, the 
official regulations for extra posts are printed yearly, together with 
all the routes, and what is to be paid and to be observed at each 
stage; also the post charts, and all new changes. 

The beginning of the English post system is observed in the 

statutes of Edward LI; yet the supposition is not well founded 
that from that time the post was established as a public institution. 
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Edward IV placed posthouses at intervals of twenty miles ; and, in 
the north, a military post was established to communicate as quick- 
ly as possible with the army during the Scottish war. This insti- 
tution was indeed authorized by the reigning king, but it was 
probably owing to the king’s brother Richard, who commanded the 
army. At what time, and under what conditions, the public were 
able to avail themselves of it, we have no certain knowledge. That 
this post, nevertheless, was, for a long time, very limited, and but 
partially used, is obvious from the fact, that, not long before the 
reign of Charles I, merchants, tradesmen, and professional men, 
in the whole kingdom, resorted to less secure means of conveyance, 
or employed express messengers, at great expense, to carry their 
correspondence. ‘The universities and principal cities had their 
own posts,—messengers who performed long journeys, riding or 
walking, and returned with the answers to the letters. In this 
manner the post was conducted, in Scottland, till a much later 
period —-In 1543, a post existed by which letters were carried from 
London to Edinburg within four days ; but this rate of transpor- 
tation, extraordinarily rapid for that period, lasted but a short 
time. After Camden, who was much employed by Elizabeth in her 
Scottish affairs, Thomas Randolph (in 1581) held the place of 
postmaster-general of England.—James I. set on foot, under the 
superintendence of Mathew de Quester, a system of forwarding 
letters intended for foreign lands. Hitherto, this had been done 
by private persons.—The foreign merchants settled in London 
preserved long after the privileges belonging to the place of post- 
master for foreign letters. In 1632, Charles I., by a proclamation, 
forbade letters to be sent out of the kingdom except through the 
post-office. In 1635, he established a system of posts for Eng- 
land and Scottland, which was conducted according to new and 
judicious regulations. All private and local posts were abolished, 
and the income of post-offices was claimed by the king. This in- 
stitution was under the direction of Thomas Witherings, who was 
removed in 1640, on account of notorious abuses. ‘l'o him sue- 
eeeded Philip Burlamachy, who was under the immediate control 
of the secretary of state.—In 1630, Charles, in connection with 
Louis XIII of France, established a post between London and 
Paris, from Dover to Calais, and from thence through Boulogne, 
Abbeville and Amiens to Paris. At the same time, the private 
post, which had existed between the countries, from Rye to Dieppe 
was abolished. 

These arrangements suffered during the civil wars, many im- 
portant interruptions, or were almost entirely annihilated. Yet no 
sooner was public tranquillity restored, than a commission was 
appointed, and a post system arranged, under the direction of the 
attorney general, Edmund Prideaux, which became so profitable, 
that the posts could not be leased for £10,000, while before, the 
support of them had cost £7,000. The lessee still mmade so large 
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profits that the common council of London looked weon him with 
jealous eyes. On the restoration, the system was retained with 
slight modifications. During the government of William II, acts 
of parliament were paras, which regulated the internal post sys- 
tem of Scotland, and, by the ninth act of queen Anne, the post 
system of England was arranged as it is at present. The gencral 
Post office of Great Britain ha as jurisdiction of all which concerns 
the English and Scotch posts, and those going to the English colo- 
nies, excepting the East Indies, and the settlements in the South 
Sea. Ireland has a separate post department. In all the cities, 
and in most of the large villages, Postmasters and deputy Vost- 
masters are appointed. Their duty is to receive and despatch the 
mail, forward the letters to their place of destination, receive the 
postage, and send it at certain periods to the chief Post office. In 
order to ensure the observance of the different regulations which 
are connected with this department, and the fulfilment of the con- 
tracts for the transmission of the mail by carriages, on horseback, 
or on foot, seven inspectors travel on horseback through Eng ae 
and two through Scotland. Each of these has his particular dis- 
trict, in which he must watch over the regulation of the post. They 
correspond with the heads of the department in London. In Eng- 
Jand the number of postmasters amounts to 6U0, who are imme- 
diately connected with the chief post-office. In Scotland it is above 
200. The regularity with which the peat comes and goes, and the 
letters are received and distributed in England, is remarkable. 
The English have in this particular sin coe a promptness worth y 
of being imitated, and which greatly contributes to the certai inty 
and eclerity of their commercial intercourse.—Nowhere is the in 
vi lability of letters more respected than in England and the U. 
States. Without an accurate acquaintance with the details of 
British post system, it is not possible to obtain a conc ption of its 
present pert ction. Mr. Palmer’s invention of mail-coaches has 
been found highly convcnient and useful, not only for the safe and 
expeditious col iveyance of le tters, but also ot passengers. Much 
praise is due also to the auxiliary institutions of the foot and horse 
posts, which complete the complicated machine. Postmasters are 
also established in British North America and the West Indian 
colonies, which regularly receive, once or twice a mouth, packet 
boats trom Falmouth. Even in the seaports oi the continent, of t! e 
Mediterranean sea, and South America, agents are appointed which 
receive ~ packet boats. In London there is the general and 


the two-pelny post: in the first are the principal offices; that of 
the chiet secretari ies, ree elver-gen¢ ral, accountant-gen ral, ac. 
Besides these chief flices, there are in the city more than SIXty 


houses where letters for the general post can be delivered. The 
number of the officers in the institution is 175, messengers and 
porters 35, letter-carriers 203, guides 270. The mail-coaches 
travel daily about 18,000 English miles, and the contractors receive 
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about one penny and a half per mile. Twenty-two mail coaches 
go from London, and forty-five are employed upon the other routes. 
The first mail coach started for Bristol, August 2, 1784, and in 
1786 they were in general use. In the district of the two- -penny 
post, which includes in its cireuit, London and the country within 
a distance of ten miles, there are 140 houses, where letters are 
sential the number of officers amounts to 48 ; that of the letter 
earriers to 359. The revenue from the post offices throughout the 
the kingdom of England, of late years, since the restrictions on 
intercourse with the continent have been removed, has averaged 14 
million pounds sterling. Thus, for example, in 1828, the net in- 
come was 1,508,000, and, in 1830, 1,466,012 pounds sterling. 
The expenditure in 1828 was 702,418 pounds sterling. In 1801, 
the income was only 858,000 pounds sterling, although Engiand 
possessed, even at that time, the commerce of the world. We 
perceive, from this comparison, how much the English trade has 
increased since 1815, for this trade is the great support of the 
post system. The postage in England is higher than in any other 
of the European kingdoms ; but it is to be considered that the 
worth of money is less, and the wealth greater, than in other states. 
The postage may therefore be considered moderate to the inhabi- 
tants of England. From the public conveyances the government 
receives over 700,900 doliars, and still travelling is hardly any 
where so convenient, expeditious, and cheap, as in England. From 
Dover to London, seventy-one miles, the traveller is conveyed con- 
veniently in eleven hours. From Edinburgh to London, 396 
miles, the journey is made in coaches, fifteen of which traverse 
this route every week, in sixty hours. The coaches employed in 
1763 took 16—18 days. “The rates of postage in England 
are, for any distance not exceeding 15 miles, 4 d. 
above 15, and not exceeding........20 ” 5 ” 
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*? 400, for every 100, or part of it,....... 1 

The post establishments of the other Europes an states are cither 
still in a very low condition, or are formed more or Jess upon the 
models of those already mentioned. The post establishments of 
Russia have been much improved in later times, compared with her 
other political institutions. They appear to have been formed on 
the model of the principal post establishments in North Germany. 
The postage is moderate, and has been gradually rather lessened 
than increased. By the late rates, a letter of an ounce weight 
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pays two copecks for each hundred versts.* This is the rule up to 
1500 versts. For any distance between 1500 and 3000 versts, 
only one copeck additional is paid. For any distance over 3000 
versts, not more than 50 copecks are paid. Letters are sent in 
that immense empire 6000—7000 versts. For the sending of 
powers of attorney, exchange and money documents, the postage is 
double that of an ordiaary letter. For money and packets of value, 
which are transported badly, and generally upon baggage wagons, 
the insurance is, for a distance of 500 versts, half per cent., over 
500, one per cent. For letters sent abroad the Russian postage 
is also very moderate. Although Russia is twice as large as all 
Europe, and numbers more than fifty million inhabitants, yet the 
revenue of the postage cannot be reckoned at more than between 
5—600,000 dollars. There are five post routes: those of Mos- 
cow, Riga, Viborg, Archangel, and Poland. Post carriages, or 
diligences, are not to be found in Russia. The extra posts, how- 
ever, are nowhere cheaper and more expeditous. An extra post- 
horse costs, for a verst, not more than two copecks. A journey of 
4580 versts, for which eight weeks are employed, costs, including 
the expense of living, only about 220 dollars. He who wishes to 
make use of the extra post, must be authorized by a particular 
pass or order. Any one travelling with an extra post in any part 
of the country, will find a great convenience in wearing a uniform. 
In Denmark, the post is managed very much with a view to revenue, 
but is distinguished by no particular arrangement. The postage in 
Sweden and Norway is more moderate, and hence the income is 
much less than in the neighboring state. In the Netherlands, posts 
were established by the ancestors of the princely Taxis house, and 
Leonard von Taxis held, even in 1543, the station of postmaster- 
general of the Netherlands. After the revolt of the Netherlands 
from the house of Austria, the post system of England appears to 
have been taken as a model. ‘The French post system was intro- 
duced into Holland immediately after its incorporation with the 
French empire. So it still continues, and with very little altera- 
tion, since the change of Holland into the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. Italy appears to have been the cradle of the system of 
posts. Even under the emperor Augustus, it was in the most 
flourishing condition that it had enjoyed in ancient times. It was 
then constituted principally with a view to obtain intelligence from 
the army. Messengers and couriers were employed, the last of 
extraordinary swiftness. Thus, for example, the emperor Augus- 
tus several times received despatches from Sclavonia in four days ; 
and Tiberius was so much accustomed to this expedition, that he 
indignantly threw away his despatches if they were more than 
twenty days from Asia, fifteen from Europe, ten from Africa, five 
from Sclavonia, and three from any part of Italy.—Under him, 


* The amount of two copecks, or of the double copeck, in weight of copper, 
is a little more than a cent. A verst is about two thirds of an English mile. 
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and also under the succeeding emperors, extra posts were used. 
The head of the post department was the commander of the pre- 
torian guards. From a manuscript in the library of the king of 
France, it appears that the German emperor Charles V paid the 
postmasters in Italy. Simon von Taxis was general post director 
at Milan, aad resided in the imperial palace, where every thing 
was kept in readiness for the post service. In Milan and the neigh- 
boring places a foot post was established, which seems to have been 
the oceasion and the model of the small posts now established in 
Paris. Until the union of the kingdom of Italy with the old French 
empire, the Italian post establishments were well ordered ; but they 
attained, from time to time, a higher degree of perfection, by being 
formed on the French plan. Since 1815, the post system in the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, in Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, 
has been instituted more according to the Austrian model, still 
retaining, however, the French basis. In other states of Italy, 
the posts with some modifications, continued as before. The letter 
and extra posts are well organized in Italy. The privacy of let- 
ters was even so much respected, that, by the criminal code of Milan, 
the breaking of a seal was punished with death. In Switzerland, 
each canton has, according to the ordinances of diet of 1803, the 
regulation of the post ; consequently, it has its own post establish- 
ment. They are variously managed, and of various merit. A 
general system might make the postage cheaper, but it cannot, 
even at present, be called dear, as it has never been made an ob- 
ject of financial speculation. The absence of a general system for 
all the cantons has been, in some degree, compensated by agree- 
ments which have introduced some uniformity in the management 
of the post systems. There are no extra posts anywhere in Swit- 
zerland, and as all the regulations which have hitherto been made 
on this subject, have remained ineffectual, it has been supposed 
that the interest of in-keepers and keepers of carriages for hire, 
has prevented their success.—In Spain and Portugal, the post es- 
tablishments are still in a very low condition, although a correo 
mayor presides over them as director-general. Only in European 
Turkey are they entirely in their infancy. For centuries, no change 
has been made, excepting that the grand signior maintains mounted 
Tartars for the public service, who must forward with celerity his 
despatches, and those of all the public authorities. In earlier 
times, there were public messengers who travelled on foot, but had 
the privilege of commanding those on horseback, whom they met, 
to y Mane in the name of the grand signior, and to use their 
horses to the place of destination, or to change them if they met 
others farther on, with less tired horses. 

In English colonies in North America, a post-office was projected 
as early as 1692.—A patent was laid before the Virginia assembly 
for making Mr. Neal postmaster-general of Virginia and other parts 
of America. The assembly passed an act in its favor, but it had 
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no effect. It was impossible to carry it into execution on account 
of the dispersed situation of the inhabitants. The first office in 
the colonies was established in 1710, by an act of parliament, ‘‘for 
establishing a general post-office for all her Majesties dominions.” 
The postm: aster-general was to be ‘tat liberty to keep one chief 
letter-office in New York, and other chief offices at some convenient 
place or places in each of her Majesty’s provinces or colonies in 
America.”? After the breaking out of the revolution, this depart- 
ment came of course under the control of tle congress of the con- 
federacy. The constitution of the U. States, adopted in 178%), 
gave the exclusive power of establishing post-oflices and post-roads 
to congress, thus preventing the difficulties which would have re- 
sulted trom leaving this department to the several states. There 
is at the seat of government of the U. States a general post-office, 
under the direction of the postmaster-general, who is appointed by 
the president, and appoints two assistants, and such clerks as m: LV 
be necessary for the performance of the business of his office. He 
establishes post-offices, and appoints postmasters at all such places 
as appear to him expedient on post roads established by law. He 
instructs the postmasters, provides for the carriage of the mail, 
and directs the routes. ‘*No stage, or other vehicle, which regu- 
larly performs trips over a post-road, or a road parallel to it, shall 
convey letters, nor any packet-boat, or other vessel which regularly 
plies on a water declared to be a post-road, except it relates to some 
part of the cargo, under the penalty of fifty dollars ;”? but it is 
lawful for any one to send letters by special messenger. Robbery 
of the mail is punishable with imprisonment from five to ten years, 
and the second offence is death. If the carrier is wounded by the 
robbers, or his life endangered by the use of deadly weapons on 
their part, the first offence is punished with death. An unsuccess- 
ful attempt to rob by assaulting the carrier, or threatening him 
with dangerous weapons, is punishe -d with imprisonment from two 
to ten years. The punishment is the same for stealing the mail, 
or stealing any letter or packet from it, or from a post-office. In 
regard to dead letters, the law provides that ‘the postmasters, 
every three months, shall publish a list of the letters remaining in 
their offices for three successive weeks, in one of the newspapers 
published at or nearest their place of residence, or shall have such 
lists posted at public places in their vicinity, and, at the expiration 
of the next three months, shall send such of the said letters as 
then remain on hand to the general post-office, where the same 
shall be opened and inspected, ‘and if any valuable papers or mat- 
ters of consequence shall be found therein, it shall be the duty of 
the postmaster-general to return such letter to the writer thereof, 
or to cause a description thereof to be inserted in one of the news- 
papers published at the place most convenient to the supposed resi- 
dence of the owner, if within the United States; and such letter 
and the contents thereof shall be preserved to be delivered to the 
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person to whom the same shall be addressed, upon payment of the 
postage and the expense of publication. If the letter contains mo- 
ney, the postmaster may appropriate it to the use of the depart- 
ment, keeping an account thereof, and the amount shall be paid.to 
the rightful claimant as soon as he shall be found.” ‘It shall be 
lawful for the postmaster-general to make provision, where it may 
he necessary, for the receipt of all letters and packets intended to 
be conveyed by any ship or vessel beyond sea, or from any port it 
the United States to another port therein, and the letters so re- 
ecived shall be formed into a mail, sealed up, and directed to the 
postmaster of the port to which such vessel shall be bound, and 
for every letter or packet so received, there shall be paid, at the 
time of its reception, a postage of one cent, which shall be for 
the use of the postmasters respectively receiving the same.* And 
the segecrey r-gencral may make arrangements with the postmas- 
ters in any foreign country for the recip roeal receipt and delivery 
of letters and pi ackets through the post-office.”” Postmasters, post- 
riders, and drivers of the mail-stages are exempt from militia du- 
ties, and from serving on juries. Privilege of Franking.— 
Letters and P ackets to and from the following officers of the gov- 
ernment are by law received and conveyed by post free of postage : 
the president and vice -president of the U nited States, secretaries 
of State, treasury, war and havy, attorney-gener: al, postmaster- 
general and assistant postmaster- general, comptrollers, auditors, 
registers, and solicitor of the treasury, treasurer, commissioner of 
the general land-office, commissioners of the navy board, commis- 
sary-general, inspector-general, paymaster-general, superintend- 
ent of the patent-office, speaker r and clerk of the house of re ‘presenta- 
tives, president and secretary of the senate, and any individual 
who shall have been, or may hereafter be, pay of the United 
States ; and each may receive newspapers by post free of postage. 
Each member of the senate, and each member and delegate of the 
house of representatives, may send and receive, free of postage, 
newspapers, letters, and packets weighing not more than two ounces 
s case of excess of weight, excess alone to be paid for, ) and all 

ocuments printed by order of either house, during and sixty days 
before and after each session of e gress. Postmasters may se nd 
and receive, free of postage, letters ‘and pac ‘kets not excet eding half 
an ounce in weight ; and ‘they may receive one daily newspaper 
each, or what is equivalent thereto. Printers of newspapers may 
send one paper to each and every other printer of newspapers 
within the U. States free of postage, under such regulation as the 
postmaster-general may provide. ‘‘If any person shall frank any 
letter or letters other than those written by himself, or by his order, 
on the business of his office, he shall, on conviction thereof, pay : 
fine of ten dollars.” 


* Persons sending letters abroad are not always aware of the necessity of pay- 
ing the postage to the port in the United States where the letters are shipped.— 
Tae additional cent is paid only when they are shipped where delivered. 
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Articie IV. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE STATES OF EUROPE. 


We take advantage of a moment of apparent pause in the cur- 
rent of European affairs to present a concise view of the political, 
financial, and civil condition in which the close of the first half of 
the nineteenth century leaves the leading states of Europe. We do 
this in order to furnish a stand-point from which, in the future 
numbers of our Monthly Record, the changes which are apparently 
abcut to take place may be observed. The present population of 
Europe may be estimated at 262,000,000, upon an area of 3,816,- 
936 square miles, showing an average of 70 inhabitants to the 
square mile. If, however, we exclude Russia, together with Swe- 
den and Norway, which with almost two-thirds of the area have but 
one-fourth of the population, and are therefore altogether excep- 
tional, the remaining portion will have 138 inhabitants to a square 
mile ; while Asia has but 32, Africa 13, North and South Ameri- 
ca 3, and Australia and Polynesia only 1. Of this population 
about 250,000.000, are christians, of whom there are 133,000,000 
Catholics, 58,000,000 Protestants, and 59,000,000 belonging to 
the Greek Church; of the remainder there are seven or eight 
millions of Mahommedans, and two or three millions of Jews. 
Europe is now politically divided into 55 independent states, of 
which 33 belong wholly to Germany, and are included in the Ger- 
manic Confederation; 7 to Italy; and two to the Netherlands. 
Of these 47 have an essentially monarchical form of government, 
and 8 are republics. Of the monarchical governments 3 are tech- 
nically called Empires, 15 Kingdoms, 7 Grand-duchies, 9 Duchies, 
10 Principalities, 1 Electorate, 1 Landgraviate, and 1 Ecclesiastical 
State. 

The Unrrep Krxepom or GREAT Britarn and IRELAND, as it is 
officially denominated, contains an area of 117,921 square miles, 
with a population at the last census of 26,861,000 (1841), which 
is now increased to about 28,500,000. The colonies and posses- 
sions of the Crown contained in 1842 5,224,447 inhabitants. The 
possessions of the East India Company have a population of some- 
what more than 100,000,000; and the countries over which that 
Company has assumed the right of protection, which is rapidly chang- 
ing to sovereignty, about 35,000,000 more. The political sover- 
eignty of the Kingdom is vested in three Estates ; sovereign, lords, 
andcommons. The House of Peers consists at present of 457 mem- 
bers of whom 30 are clerical: 28 Irish and 16 Scotch representa- 
tive peers, elected, the former for life, the latter annually ; the 
remainder being hereditary peers. The privileges of the peerage 
consist in membership of the Upper House of Parliament ; free- 
dom from arrest for debt, and from outlawry or personal attach- 
ment in civil actions; the right of trial, in criminal cases by their 
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own body, whose verdict is rendered, not upon oath, but upon their 
honor; in the law of scandalum magnatum, by which any per- 
son convicted of circulating a scandalous report against a peer, 
though it be shown to be true, is punishable by an arbitrary fine, 
and by imprisonment till it be paid; and in the right of sitting 
covered in any court of justice, except in the presence of the sov- 
ereign. The House of Commons, which, by gradual encroach- 
ments upon the Estates and especially by the prerogative which it 
had acquired of originating all moneyebills, has become the para- 
mount power of the state, consists of 656 members, of whom 469 
are for England, 29 for Wales, 63 for Scotland, and 105 for Ire- 
land. The revenues for the current year, according to the estimate 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, amount to £52,285,000 and 
the expenditures to £50,763 ,582, leaving a surplus of £1,521,418. 
The national debt of Great Britain and Ireland, funded and un- 
funded, amounted, Jan. 5, 1850, to £798,037,277, involving an 
annual expenditure of more than £28,000,000, absorbing con- 
siderably more than one half of the public revenues. The military 
force of the Kingdom is as follows : 


Household troops.......ssccccccsssescsesccccscosecescces §,568 
Soldiers of the Line, in pay of the Crown........ 91,956 

4 es *¢ Kast India Company....31,100 
Colonial Corps ...ccccccscescesccocccccccavvesescencosees 6,272 


Making in all 129,625. The whole number of troops stationed 
in the United Kingdom is about 61,000, of whom 24,000 are in 
Ireland. The force of the British navy in Dec. 1848 is thus given 
in the Royal Calender for 1849: 


Ships of 100 or more guns; 750 or more men...... 26 
“ 80-100...... $F Leese 700-750......... “6, cwase 42 
“ 70-80....... er 600-709......... Mewes 45 
“s 50-70... 4 eau 400-600......... intl 39 
# 36-50 ....... 1 ones 250-400......... ental 68 
“ 24-36....... 6 ccous 250 or less...... 6 sets 184 


Making a total of 404 armed vessels, with 17,023 guns. To these, 
the Calender adds the names of 74 yachts, hulks, quarter-service 
vessels, etc.; 125 steamers, and 21 steam-packets, making 614 
vessels of every description. The British Almanac for 1851, 
probably a more reliable authority, gives the whole number, on July 
30, 1849, as 339 sailing vessels, 161 steamers of all classes, be- 
sides 47 steamers employed under contract as packets, and capable 
of being converted, in case of need, into vessels of war. 

The Repusiic or FRrANcE covers an area of 204,825 square 
miles, and its population, as given in the Moniteur, February, 
1847, was 35,400,486: besides which, the French colonies have 
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about 1,000,000 inhabitants. The Constitution of the Republic 
was voted by the National Assembly at its sitting, November 4, 
1848. The Introduction recites that France constitutes herself a 
Republic, and that her object in so doing is a more free advance in 
progress and civilization. The Constitution consists of twelve 
chapters, containing 115 articles, as follows: I. The sovereignty 
is in the body of the citizens. IL. The rights of citizens are guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. III. Of public powers. IV. Of the 
Legislative power. The representatives of the people to be 750 
(since increased to 900), elected for three years, by direct and 
universal suffrage, by secret ballot. All Frenchmen of the age of 
21 years to be electors, and to be elligible to office at 25 vears. 
This article is, in effect, modified by a subsequent law, passed May 
31,1859, by which the electoral lists are to comprehend all French- 
men who have completed their 21st year, enjoy civil and political 
rights, and have resided in the commune, or canton, for a period 
of not less than three vears; the law embraces, moreover, many 
further restrictions, which greatly limit the right of suffrage. V. The 
executive power is vested in the President, elected for four years, 
by an absolute majority, by secret ballot; he is not el ligible for 
re-election until after an interval of four years. VI. T he Council 
of State consists of 40 members, elected for six years, by the Na- 
tional Assembly, who are to be consulted in certain prescribed 
cases ; but government is not obliged to consult the Counce ‘il espect- 
ing the budget, the state of the army, or the ratification of trea- 
ties. The Vice-President of the Republic is the President of the 
Council ; he is chosen by the National Assembly from three can- 
didates proposed by the President. VII. Of the domestic admin- 
istration. VIII. Of judicial powers. IX. Of the public forces. 
X. Of the Legion of Honor, Algiers and the colonies. XI. Of 
the revision of the Constitution, in case the National Assembly in 
the last year of its term shall vote any modifications to be advisa- 
ble. XII. Contains various temporary dispositions. The finances 
of France have long been in an extremely unsatisfactory condition. 
The immediate cause of the revolution of 1789 was the enormous 
and increasing deficiency of the revenue. Upon the accession of 
Louis Philippe, in 1830, the expenditures of government began 
again to exceed the receipts, until 1846, when the expenditures 
amounted to 2,793,000,000 frances, exceeding the revenues by 
421,462,000f. T he budget presented by the Minister of Finance 
for the financi al year 1851, estimates the receipts at 1,292,633 ,639f, 
exceeding the expenditures by 10,370,390f., being the first year 
when there has been a surplus since the revolution of 1830. ‘The 
consolidated public debt of France amounts to 4,509,648 ,000f., 
to which is to be added a floating debt of 515,727,294f., making 
in all more than 5000 millions of frances, the interest upon which 
amounts to above 827,000,000f., absorbing about one-fourth of 
the revenue. The French army now on foot amounts to 396,000 
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men ; by the law of June 19, the number was fixed at 106,893, 
to which, according to the late Message of the President, it will 
be speedily reduced, should public affairs warrant the reduction. 
The navy, according to an ordinance of 1846, was to consist of 
226 sailing vessels, and 102 steamers, of all classes, which num- 
ber, however, was never reached. The present force is 125 vessels 
(a reduction of 100 vessels during the year), and 22,561 men. 
Since the election of Louis Bonaparte as President of the Re ‘pub- 
lic, his whole policy has been directed to the effort of perpetuating 
his authority, either as President for life, or Emperor. The Duke 
of Nemours and Count of Chambord, the respective representatives 
of the lincs of Orleans and Bourbon, have each a large number of 
partizans ; while opposed to all of these are the Democrats and 
Socialists, of every shade, who are utterly averse to any form of 
monarch'cal government. 

We gave in our last number a view of the general state of the 
German'e Confederation. It is needless to present the statistics of 
the minor German States, as they do not possess sufficient weight 
to act except in subscrvience to either Austria or Prussia. ; 

The Kingdom of Prussia consists of two distinct territories, at 
a distance of about forty miles from each other, with Hesse-Cassel 
and Hanover intervening. It has an area of 108,214 square miles, 
with a population, at the end of 1849, of 16,331,187, of whom 
abont 10,000,000 are Protestants, and 6,000,000 Catholics. The 
finances are in a very healthy condition. According to the budget 
of 1850, the amount of the revenue was 91,338 449 crowns ; the 


ordinary expenses of government, including the sinking fund of 


the pullic debt, of two and a half millions, were 90,974,3¢2 crowns, 
to which is to be added expenses extri aordinary and accidental, to 
the amount of 4,501,158 crowns. The pub lie debt, of every des- 
cription, including treasury notes, not aring interest, is 187,- 
160,272 crowns, of which the intrest amounts to 4,555,815, ab- 
sorling less than one-eighteenth of the publ’e rev.nues. The 
army, upon a peace-footing, consists of 121,100 regular troops, 
and 06,100 Landwear of the first class, forming a total ef 217,20. 
Upon the war-footing the numbers are augmented to 528,800. 
The Landwehr is divided into two classes, the first eml racing every 
Prussian between the ages of twenty and thirty-two, not serving 
in the standing army, and constitut s an army of reserve, not called 
out in time of peace except for drill, in the autumn; but called 
into active service upon the breaking out of war. The whole coun- 
try is d-vided into aroniissements, and no one belonging to the 
Landwehr can leave that to which he belongs, without permission 
of the at eatin r. Inevery considerable town depots of stores 
are established, sufficient to provide for this force, and a staff un- 
der pay, so that they may be at once organized. When assembled 
for drill, the La: 1dwehr receive the same pay as the regular army. 
When they are ordered beyond their ov~ errondicse~ont, their 
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families become the legal wards of the magistracy, who are bound 
to see that they are provided for. The Landwehr of the second 
class consists of all from thirty-two to forty years who have quit- 
ted the first class. To them, in case of war, garrison duty is com- 
mitted. The Landsturm or levy en masse, embraces all Prus- 
sians between the ages of seventeen and fifty, not belonging to 
either of the above classes; this forms the final resource and re- 
serve of the country, and is called out only in the last extremity. 

The Empire of AusTRIA, containing an area of 258,262 square 
miles, embraces four principal divisions, inhabited by different 
races, with peculiar laws, customs, and institutions. Only about 
one-fourth of its population is comprehended within the German 
Confederation, though she now seeks to include within it a great 
portion of her Slavic territories. The population, as laid down in 
the chart of the ‘*Direction Imperiale de la Statistique Adminis- 
trative,’ is made up of the following elements: 


Te 
IB a ccs ccdiccsevessdccdisicsssiincces BE OOOe 
ED i vidactcudsbedivcsetdsdisavancinisoia Gee 
Romano-Valaques and Moldavians..... 2,686,492 
PEREGO oc ccccescesccvscsccccssovecsesscese O86, 778 
re piiduetiases ieee hii « ee 


Miscellaneous raccS.........ccccccseseseee 920,873 


Total.........ccccesseeeseeee 87,598,125 


The national debt, after deducting the effects belonging to the 
sinking fund, amounts at the beginning of the present year to 
997,706,654 florins, the interest upon which, 54,970,830 florins, 
absorbs more than one-third of the revenues. The receipts for the 
year 1848 were 144,003,758 and the expenditures 283,864,674 
florins, showing a deficit of about 140,0V0,000; this, however, 
is exceptional ; the deficit for the first quarter of 1850, reaching 
only to 18,000,000 florins. The regular army, prior to the revo- 
lution of 1848, consisted of about 230,000 men, which might be 
increased in time of war to 750,000. But so large a portion of 
the forces of Austria are required to keep in subjection her discon- 
tented Italian and Hungarian territories, that she could not proba- 
bly detach, if unsupported by Russia, 200,000 men for effective 
service. ‘The navy consists of 31 armed vessels, carrying 544 
guns; 15 steamers, of which two are of 800 horse-power, the 
others smaller: besides gun-boats. 

The Russtan Empire occupies considerably more than one-half 
of Europe, its area being 2,099,903 square miles. The popula- 
tion according to the most recent estimates is about 62,000,000. 
Of these about 21,000,000 are serfs of the nobles, and belong to 
the soil; 17,500,000 formerly serfs of the crown, who may be 
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considered personally as freemen, having been emancipated ; 
4,500,000 burghers ; and the remainder are nobles, either heredi- 
tary or personal ; the latter dignity being confered upon all civil 
and military officers, and upon the chief clergy and burghers. No 
satisfactory statistics exhibiting the present state of the financial 
and military affairs of the empire are accessible. The «@/manach 
de Gotha of the present year omits the statistical details previously 
given; and is unable to furnish more recent details. It is under- 
stood, that the revenues and expenditures for some years past have 

been about $81,000,000. The public debt is stated at 336,219,- 
492 silver roubles. The army is given, in round numbers, at 
1,000,000. It is supposed that in case of war Russia is able to 
send into the field not Jess than 800,000 men. This immense dis- 
posable force, absolutely under the control of the Emperor, ren- 
ders the power of Russia imminently dangerous to the peace of 
Europe. By a course of masterly policy, directed to one end, the 
influence of the empire has been gradually extended toward the 
centre of Europe; and the only conceivable means of checking it 
seems to be a confederation of all the German States, so close, 
that they shall in effect constitute but one nation. It is this con- 
sideration which, underlying the whole current of European poli- 
tics, renders the present juncture of affairs so critical. The great 
question of the supremacy of race—the question whether the ‘Teu- 
tonic or the Slavic race shall predominate, and direct in the affairs 
of Europe—rests apparently upon the events which are about to 
transpire. 

The remaining nations of Europe are too feeble in numbers, or 
too enervated in character, to exercise any great influence upon 
the current of events. The hope once entertained, that a union 
of the ITALIAN race was to take place has been fr ustrated, and the 
Peninsula, containing a population of nearly 25,000,000 inhabit- 
ants is broken up into petty governments each more despicable 
than the other. TURKEY in Europe has about 15,500,000 inhab- 
itants, but the Ottoman race, is hardly more than a military colo- 
ny, and numbers but little above a million ; while the Mahommedan 
religion has less than four millions of adherents ; the Greek church 
alone numbering eleven and a half rhillions. ‘Three-fourths of the 
population, therefore, both in race and faith have less affinity for 
Turkey than Russia, into whose hands they are ready to fall. 
Spain, to check whose power was the great object of all Europe 
two centuries and a half since, is now utterly bankrupt in character 
and means. Every year shows a large deficit in her revenues, al- 
though she pays the interest upon but a fraction of her public debt, 
which amounts to fifteen thousand five hundred millions of reals, 
the interest of which, at six per cent. would, if paid, absorb the 
whole of the revenue. The navy, which as late as 1802 numbered 
68 ships of the line and 40 frigates had sunk in 1849 to 2 ships 
of the line, 5 frigates, 14 brigs and corvettes, and 15 small 
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steamers of from 40 to 350 horse-power, and of these hardly any, 
it is said, were fit for service. PortuGaL has experienced a like 
decline, every year showing a deficit ; the interest of her debt of 
about $90,000,000, absorbing fully one-third of her revenues. 
GREECE is hardly worthy of the name of a kingdom. In a word, 
incurable decay seems to have fallen upon all the nations of South- 
ern Europe. T he political condition of HoLLANbD, BELGII M, SwWITt- 
ZERLAND, DENMARK, and SWEDEN may be called prosperous, but 
they have little weight in the affairs of E Jurope. Last anc least of 
all, the little Repu! bli e of San Marino, in reality the oldest of all 
the exis ting g WweEmi nents of Eur ype, With a population of but SUV, 
sits upon her rock, where for fourteen centuries she has w: atched 
the rise and fall of the mighty states around her. In all except 
her venerable antiquity she seems a caricature upon larger nations, 
with her army of 27 men, her three estates, nobles, burghers, and 
peasants, her two ‘‘capitani regenti,’’ elected for six months, and 
her secretaries for foreign and domestic affairs. But weak as she 
seems, she was a state when Britain was but a hunting-field for 
Danish and Saxon pirates ; and may still exist when Britain shall 
have become as Tyre and Carthage. 


ARTICLE V. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES* 


The origin of libraries is involved in obscurity. According to 
some, the distinction of having first made collections of writings 
belongs to the Hebrews ; but others ascribe this honor to the Egyp- 
tians. Osymandyas, one of the ancient kings of Egypt, who 
flourished some 600 years after the deluge, is said to have been the 
first who founded a library. The temple in which he kept his books 
was dedicated at once to religion and literature, and placed under 
the especial protection of the divinities, with whose statues it was 
magnificently adorned. It was still further embellished by a well- 
known inscription, for ever grateful to the votary of literature: on 
the entrance was engraven, ‘“The nourishment of the soul,” or, 
a cording to Diod tus.” ‘| h } medici ‘ine of f the mind. ” It probs al) ly 
contained works of very remote antiquity, and also the books ac- 
counted sacred by the Egyptians, all of which perished amidst the 
destructive ravages which accompanied and followed the Persian 


° The following article consists of extracts from ‘“*Chamber’s papers for the 
ony »? which we find pub! shed in the February number of **The International.’ 
Ve have only extracted so much of the article as relates to the his story of ancient 
libraries and the statistics of the principal libraries of the present age. 
Ep:irors W. J 
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invasion under Cambyses. There was also, according to Eustathius 
and other ancient authors, a fine library at Memphis, deposited in 
the Temple of Phtha, from which Homer has been accused of hay- 
ing stolen both the ‘‘Illiad”’ and the ‘‘Odyssey,”’ and afterwards 
published them as his own. From this charge, however, the bard 
has been vindicated by various writers, and by different arguments. 

But the most superb library of Egypt, perhaps of ” ancient 
world, was that of Alexandria. About the year 290 B. c., Ptole- 
my Soter, a learned prince, founded an academy at ‘Mecabitle 
called the Museum, where there assembled a society of learned 
men, devoted to the study of philosophy and the sciences, and for 
whose use he formed a collection of books, the number of which 
has been variously computed—by Epiphanius at 54,000 and by 
Josephus at 200,000. His son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, an equally 

liberal and enlightened prince, collected great numbers of books in 
the Temple of Serapis, in addition to those accumulated by his 
father, and at his death left in it upwards of 100,000 volumes. 
He had agents in every part of Asia and of Greece, commissioned 
to search out and purchase the rarest and most valuable writings ; 
and among those he procured were the works of Aristotle, and the 
Septuagint version of the Jewjsh Scriptures, which was undertaken 
at the suggestion of Demetrius Phalerius, his first librarian. The 
measures “adopted by this monarch for augmenting the Alexandrian 
Library were pursued by his successor, Ptolemy. Euergetes, with 
unscrupulous vigor. He caused all books imported into E gypt by 
Greeks or other ; foreigners to be seized and sent to the Museum, 
where they were transscribed by persons employed for the purpose ; 
and when this was done, the c copies were delivered to the proprie- 
tors, and the original deposited i in the library. He refused to sup- 
ply the famished ‘Athenians with corn until they presented him with 
the original manuscripts of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; 
Aid in returning elegant copies of these autographs, he allowed 
the owners to retain the fifteen talents (more than £3000 sterling) 
which he had pledged with them as a princely security. As thre 
Museum, where the library was originally founded, stood near the 
royal palace, in that quarter of the city called Brucheion, all 
writings were at first deposited there ; but when this building ‘had 
been completely occupied with books, to the number of 400, ,000, 
a supplemental library was erected within the Serapeion, or Temple 
of Serapis, and this gradually increased till it contained about 
300,000 volumes—making in both libraries a grand total of 700,000 
volumes. 

The Alexandrian Library continued in all its splendor until the 
first Alexandrian war, when, during the plunder of the-city, the 
Brucheion portion of the collection was accidentally destroyed by 
fire, owing to the recklessness in the auxiliary troops. But the 
library of the Serapeion still remained, and was augmented by 
subsequent donations, particularly by that of the Pergamean Li- 
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brary of 200,000 volumes,* presented by Mark Antony to Cleo- 
patra, so that it soon equalled the former, both in the number and 
in the value of its contents. At length, after various revolutions 
under the Roman Emperors, during which the collection was some- 
times plundered and sometimes re-established, it was utterly des- 
troyed by the Saracens at the command of the Caliph Ormar, when 
they acquired possession of Alexandria in A. D. 642. Amrou, the 
victorious general, was himself inclined to spare this inestimable 
treasury of ancient science and learning, but the ignorant and 
fanatical caliph, to whom he applied for instructions, ordered it to 
be destroyed. ‘‘If,” said he, ‘‘these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the Koran, they are useless, and need not be preserved ; if 
they disagree, they are pernicious and ought to be destroyed.” 
The sentence of destruction was executed with blind obedience. 
The volumes of parchment or papyrus were distributed as fuel 
among the five thousand baths of the city; but such was their in- 
credible number, that it took six months to consume them. This 
act of barbarism, recorded by Abulpharagius, is considered some- 
what doubtful by Gibbon, in consequence of its not being men- 
tioned by Eutychius and Almacin, two of the most ancient chron- 
iclers. It seems inconsistent, too, with the character of Amrou, 
as a poet and a man of superior intelligence ; but that the Alex- 
andrian Library was thus destroyed is a fact generally credited, 
and deeply deplored by historians. Amrou, as a man of genius 
and learning, may have grieved at the order of the caliph, while, 
as a loyal subject and faithful soldier, he felt bound to obey. 
Among the Greeks, as among other nations, the first library 
consisted merely of archives, deposited, for the sake of preserva- 
tion, in the temples of the gods. Pisistratus, the tyrant of Athens, 
was the first who established a public library in his native city, 
which, we need not say, always took the lead in every thing relating 
to science and literature in Greece. Here he deposited the works 
of Homer, which he had collected together with great difficulty and 
at a very considerable expense: and the Athenians themselves were 
at much pains to increase the collection. The fortunes of this 
library were various and singular. It was transported to Persia 
by Xerxes, brought back by Seleucus Nicator, plundered by Sylla, 
and at last restored by the Emperor Hadrian. On the invasion of 
the Roman Empire by the Goths, Greece was ravaged ; and on 
the sack of Athens, they had collected all the libraries, and were 
upon the point of setting fire to this funeral pile of ancient learn- 
ing, when one of their chiefs interposed, and dissuaded them from 





* The Library of Pergamos was founded by King Eumenes, and enlarged by 
his successor Attalus. It soon became so extensive that the Ptolemies, afraid that 
it would speedily rival their own collection at Alexandria, issued an edict for- 
bidding the exportation of papyrus; but this prohibition, so far from attaining 
the unworthy object for which it was destined, proved rather beneficial; for the 
Pergamians, having exhausted their stock of papyrus, set their wits to work, and 
invented parchment (churta Pergamena) as a substitute. 
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their design, observing, at the same time, that as lorg as the 
Greeks were addicted to the study of books, they would never ap- 
ply themselves to that of arms. 


The first library established at Rome was that founded by Paulus 
Emilius, in the year B. c. 167. Having subdued Perses, king of 
Macedonia, he enriched the city of Rome with the library of the 
conquered monarch, which was subsequently augmented by Sylla. 
On his return from Asia, where he had successfully terminated the 
first war against Mithridates, Sylla visited Athens, whence he took 
with him the library of Apellicon the Teian, in which were the 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. Lucullus, another conquer- 
or of Mithridates, was not less distinguished by his taste for books. 
The number of volumes in his library was immense, and they were 
written in the most distinct and elegant manner. But the use which 
he made of his collection was still more honorable to that princely 
Roman than the acquisition or possession of it. ‘‘It was a library,”” 
says Plutarch, ‘‘whose walls, galleries, and cabinets were open to 
all visitors; and the ingenious Greeks, when at leisure, resorted 
to this abode of the Muses, to hold literary conversations, in which 
Lucullus himself loved to join.”? But although both Sylla and 
Lucullus liberally gave public access to their literary treasures, 
still their libraries can, in strictness, be considered as only private 
collections. Among the various projects which Julius Cesar had 


formed for the embellishment of Rome, was that of a public li- 
brary, which should contain the largest possible collection of Greek 
and Latin works; and he had assigned to Varro the duty of se- 
lecting and arranging them. But this design was frustrated by 
the assassination of the dictator, and the establishment of public 
libraries did not take place in Rome until the reign of Augustus. 


The honor of having first established these valuable institutions 
is ascribed by the elder Pliny to Asinius Pollio, who erected a 
public library in the Court of Liberty, on the Aventine Hill. The 
credit which he gained thereby was so great that the emperors be- 
came ambitous to illustrate their reigns by the foundation of libra- 
ries, many of which they called after their own names. Augustus 
was himself an author, and in one of those sumptuous buildings 
called Thermz, ornamented with porticoes, galleries, and statues, 
with shady walks and refreshing baths, he testified his love of liter- 
ature by adding a magnificent library, which he fondly called by 
the name of his sister Octavia. The Palatine Library, formed by 
the same emperor, in the Temble of Apollo, became the haunt of 
the poets, as Horace, Juvenal, and Perseus have commemorated. 
There were deposited the corrected books of the Sibyls ; and from 
two ancient inscriptions, quoted by Lipsius and Pitiscus, it would 
seem that it consisted of two distinct collections—one Greek, and 
the other Latin. ‘This library having survived the various revolu- 
tions of the Roman Empire, existed until the time of Gregory the 
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Great, whose mistaken zeal Jed him to order all the writings of the 
ancients to be destroyed. The successors of Augustus, though 
they did not equally encourage learning, were not altogether neg- 
lectful of its interests. Suetonius informs us that Tiberius founded 
a library in the new Temple of Apollo; and we learn from some 
incidental notices that he instituted another, called the Tiberian, 
in his own house, consisting chiefly of works relating to the empire 
and the acts of its sovereigns. Vespasian, following the example 
of his predecessors, est: ablished a library in the Temple of Peace, 
which he ereeted after the burning of the city by order of Nero ; 
and even Domitian, in the commencement of his reign, restored 
at great expense the libraries which had been destroyed by the 
conflagration, collecting copies of books from every quarter, and 
sending persons to Alexandria to transcribe volumes in that cele- 
brated collection, or to correct copies which had been made else- 
where. But the most magnificent of all the libraries founded by 
the sovereigns of imperial Rome was that of the Emperor Ulpius 
Trajanus, from whom it was denominated the Ulpian Library. It 

was erected in Trajan’s Forum, but afterwards removed to the 
Viminal Hill, to ornament the baths of Diocletian. In this library 
were deposited the elephantine books, written upon tablets of ivory, 
wherein were recorded the transactions of the emperors, the pro- 
ceedings of the senate and Roman magistrates, and the affairs of 
the provinces. It has been conjectured that the Ulpian Library 
consisted of both Greek and Latin works ; and some authors affirm, 
that Trajan commanded that all the books found in the cities he 
had conquered should be immediately conveyed to Rome, in order 
to increase his collection. The library of Domitian having been 
consumed by lightning in the reign of Commodus, was not restored 
until the time of Gordian, who rebuilt the edifice, and founded a 
new library, adding thereto the collection of books bequeathed to 
him by Quintus Serenus Samonicus, the physician, and amounting, 
it is said, to no fewer than 72,000 volumes. 

In addition to the imperial libraries, there were others to which 
the public had aecess in the principal cities and colonies of the 
empire. Pliny mentions one which he had founded for the use of 
his countrymen ; and Vopiscus informs us that the Emperor Tacitus 
caused the historical writings of his illustrious namesake to be de- 
posited in the libraries. The number of calcined volumes which 
have been excavated from the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
would also seem to indicate that collections of books were common 
in those cities. But the irruptions of the barbarians, who overran 
and desolated the Western Empire, proved more destructive to the 
interests of literature than either volcanoes or earthquakes, and 
soon caused the disappearance of those libraries which, during 
several centuries, had been multiplied in Italy. Those of the East, 
however, escaped this devastating torrent; and both Alexandria 
and Constantinople preserved their literary treasures, until their 
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capture by the Saracens and Turks, who finally subverted the East- 
ern Empire. 

When Constantine the Great made Byzantium the seat of his 
empire, he decorated that city with splendid edifices; and called it 
after his own name. Desirous to make reparation to the Christians 
for the injuries they had suffered during the reign of his predeces- 
sor, he commanded the most diligent search to be made after those 
books which Diocletian had doomed to destruction; he caused 
transcripts to be made of such as had escaped the fury of the pa- 
gan persecutor ; and, having collected others from various quarters, 
he formed the whole into a library at Constantinople. At the death 
of Constantine, however, the number of books in the imperial li- 
brary was only 6900; but it was successively enlarged by the Em- 
perors Julian and Theodosius the younger, who augmented it to 
120,000 volumes. Of these more than half were burned during 
the seventh century, by command of the Emperor Leo III., who 
thus sought to destroy all the monuments that might be quoted in 
proof respecting his opposition to the worship of images. In this 
library was deposited the only authentic copy of the proceedings 
at the Council at Nice; and it is also said to have contained the 
poems of Homer written in gold letters, together with a magnificent 
copy of the Four Gospels, bound in plates of gold, enriched with 
precious stones, all of which perished in the conflagration. The 
convulsions which distracted the lower empire were by no means 
favorable to the interests of literature. In the eleventh century 
learning flourished for a short time during the reign of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogennetus ; and this emperor is said to have employed 
many learned Greeks in collecting books, and forming a library, 
the arrangement of which he himself superintended. But the final 
subversion of the Eastern Empire, and the capture of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, dispersed the literati of Greece over western Europe, 
and placed the literary remains of that capital at the mercy of the 
conqueror. The imperial library, however, was preserved by the 
express command of Mohammed, and continued, it is said, to be 
kept in some apartments of the seraglio; but whether it was sacri- 
ficed in a fit of devotion by Amurath IV., as is commonly supposed, 
or whether it was suffered to fall into decay from ignorance and 
neglect, it is now certain that the library of the sultan contains 
only Turkish and Arabic writings, and not a single Greek or Latin 
manuscript of any importance. * * * * * * * # ®& 

MODERN LIBRARIES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

On Mr. Edward’s map of Europe we find the smaller German 
states to be represented with the lightest lines, indicating the high- 
est rank, and Great Britain with the darkest or lowest. He states 
the provision of books in libraries publicly accessible, as compared 
with the population, to be as follows :—In Saxony, for every 160 
inhabitants there are 417 books; in Denmark, 412; in Bavaria, 
339; in Tuscany, 261; in Prussia, 200; in Austria, 167; in 
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France, 129 ; in Belgium, 95; whilst in Great Britain there are 
only 53 to every 100 inhabitants. 

In the following tables, the libraries containing fewer than 
10,000 volumes each (of which there are, in France alone, at least 
seventy or eighty) are not taken into the account :— 


France has 107 public libraries, containing 4,000,000 volumes. 
Prussia “ 644 “ “ 2,400,000 * 
Austria “« 648 66 2,400,000 «“ 
Great Britain “ 33 ‘ ‘ 1,771,000 “ 
Bavaria “« 17 1,267,000 “ 
Denmark “ 5 ‘ 645,000 “ 
Saxony ue 554,000 * 
Belgium “ 14 538,000 

Tuseany “ 9 411,000 


Taking the capital cities; we find the following results :— 


Paris has 9 public libraries, containing 1,474,000 volumes. 
Munich “2 6 800,000 
Copenhagen “ 557,000 

Berlin ss 530,000 

London 6“ 490,500 

Vienna “6 453,000 

Dresden 340,500 

Florence “ 318,000 

Milan ‘ 230,000 “ 
Brussels sc 143,500 6 


“ 
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Arranging these libraries according to their extent, or number 
of printed books, they would stand as follows :— 


Printed Books. Manuscripts, 

Paris (1), National Library, 824,000 80,000 volumes. 
Munich, Royal Library, 600,000 22.000 « 
St. Petersburg, Imperial Library, 446,000 20,650 
London, British Museum, 435,000 31,000 
Copenhagen, Royal Library, 412.000 3,000 
Berlin, Royal Library, 410,000 5,000 
Vienna, Imperial Library, 313,000 16,000 
Dresden, Royal Library, 300,000 2,800 
Wolfenbuttel, Ducal Library, 200,000 4,580 
Madrid, National Library, 200,000 2,500 
Stuttgard, Royal Library, 187,000 3,300 
Paris (2), Arsenal Library, 180,000 6,000 
Milan, Brera Library, 170,000 1,000 
Darmstadt, Grand Ducal Library 150,000 4,000 
Paris (3), St. Genevieve Library, 150,000 2,000 
Florence, Magliabecchian Library, 150,000 12,000 
Naples, Royal Library, 150,000 3,000 
Edinburgh, Advocates’ Library, 148,000 2,000 
Brussels, Royal Library 133,500 18,000 
Rome, (1), Casanata Library, 120,000 4,500 
Hague, Royal Library, 100,000 2,000 











Printed Books. 


Paris (4), Mazarin Library, 
Rome (2), Vatican Library, 
Parma, Ducal Library, 


order: 


Printed Books. 


Gottingen, University Library, 
Breslau, University Library, 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Tubingen, University Library, 
Munich, University Library, 
Heidelberg, University Library, 
Cambridge, University Library, 
Bologna, University L ibrary, 
Prague, U niversity Library, 
Vienna, University Library, 
Leipsic, U niversity Library, 
Copenhagen, U niversity Library, 
Turin, University Library, 
Louvain, University Library, 
Dublin, Trinity College Library, 
Upsal, U niversity Library, 
Erlangen, University Library, 
Edinburgh, University Library, 


Public Libraries. 


100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


The chief university libraries may be ranked in the following 


360,000 
250,000 
220,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
166,000 

150,000 

130,000 

115,000 
112,000 

110,000 

110,900 

105,000 

104,239 

100,000 

100,000 
90,354 


Manuscripts. 
4,000 “ 
24,000 “ 


Manuscripts. 
3,000 volumes. 
2,300 * 

21,000 * 
1900 « 
2,000 ““ 
1800 « 
3.163 « 

400 « 
4,000 


2,500 « 


2,000 « 
246 = * 
1512 * 
5,000“ 
1,000“ 
310. 


The largest libraries in Great Britain are those of the 


Printed Books. 


British Museum, London, 
Bodleian, Oxford, 
University, Cambridge, 
Advocates’, Edinburgh, 
Trinity College, Dublin, 


435,000 
220,000 
166,724 
148,000 
104,239 


Manuscripts. 
31,000 volumes. 
21,000 

3,163 « 
2,000 « 
1512 « 


There are in the United States of America at least 81 libraries 
of 5000 volumes and upwards, each, to which the public, more or 
less restrictedly, have access, and of these 49 are immediately con- 


nected with colleges or public schools. 


The aggregate number of 


volumes in these collections is about 980,413. We subjoin the 
contents of a few of the largest :— 


Harvard College Library, 


Philadelphia and Loganian Library, 


Boston Atheneum, 
Library of Congress, 
New-York Society Library, 


Mercantile Library, New-York, 


Georgetow n College, 
Brown University, 
New-York State Library, 
Yale College, 


72,006 volumes. 


60,000 

50,000 ” 
50,000 ” 
32,000 ” 
32,000 ” 
25,000 ” 
24,000 ” 
24,000 ” 
21,000 ” 
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Population of Missouri. 
POPULATION OF MISSOURI. 


The following tables, showing the population of the several coun- 
ties in the State, will be found useful to those who feel an interest 
in the commercial resources of its different divisions as well as to 
individuals who are looking to Missouri for locations and settlement. 
We design, at as early a day as practicable, to procure for publi- 
cation the agricultural, mining, and commercial statistics of, at 
least, the more populous counties and towns in the State ; and shall 
be thankful to our friends in different parts of the country if they 
will furnish us with the facts relating to their respective locations. 
By publishing these statistics in the Western Journal they will be 
preserved in a convenient form for reference and will constitute a 
valuable portion of the history of the State. 

The increase of population in Missouri from 1848 to 1850 was 
93,936, or nearly sixteen per cent., and taking into consideration 
the large emigration to California during that period, it will fall 
little below that of the most rapidly growing of the new States. 

It is worthy of observation that the ratio of increase in the free 
and slave population has been almost exactly the same. 

Our tables for 1850 do not show the number of free persons of 
color ; these amounted to 1,779 in 1848 ; nearly one half of whom, 
say 368 were found in St. Louis county. 
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Counties. Slave.| Free. | Total. | White. ' Slave. Total. 
2,217 
8,282 
1,905 
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8,773: 9,434 
1,648 1,678 
3.051, 3,508 236i) 
150 3,822 3,472 35) 3,020 
141, 3,528, 3,669 3: f 3,494 
469 4,587| 9,026 1D 0,137 
Boone........ .- 8,666, 11,315, 14,981 5208, 38,572 14,867 
Buchanan 902 12,074; 12,976 Be (16 11,456 
Batler........ - 53 1,563, 1,616 
Caldwell 36| 2,181; 2,317 £85 30 2,116 
Callaway 3,907; 9,921, 18,828! 9,259 3,925 13,216 
Camden....... all 3 2,208 2338 | 2,85: 192, 3,047 
Cape Girardeau) 1,675, 12,241; 13,916, 10,580, 1,456, 12,057 
Carroll..........| 621) 4,827 5,448) 3,719 531, 4,252 
BEB. ccacvocscth | 478! 5,612) 6,090! 
Cedar ........s0s| 82] 3,278) 8, :360)| 3.081 85, 3,167 
Chariton...... .-| 1,786) 5,765) 7 °551| 5,497, 1,568) 7,086 
| 604 5,023, 5,527 | 3,709 474; 4,191 
7,590; 10,332! 6,882! 2,580; 9,426 
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PopuLATION oF Missourt.—Continued. 
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Counties. Slave.| Free. | Total. | White. Slave.| Total. 
786; 2.950 304' 3.312 
7904) 5.673 925! 6.609 
968 9.509 2.900) 12.493 
097, 4.517 197 4.744 
247) 3.616 252 3.876 
648 = 3.349 129, 3.478 
294 4.307 215 24 
O75) 1.785 56 241 
OSI 
232 
22 
-VO0 
247 
VOY 
3-005 
AAT 
O52 
dU) 
955 
971 
OO] 
223 
928 
-464 
S96 
498 
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439 
1,037 
Cooper 3,100 
Crawford 285 
269 
Sd 
241 
65 
11 
15 
1,460 
114 
Gentry 50 
Greene 1,233 
Grundy {49 
Harrison 13 ;' 
672; 3.380 
185 2,145 
127 3,828 
4,891, 9,080 
2,970 11,031 
Jasper 213 4,010 
Jefferson 512) 6,416 
Johnson 879 6,585 
‘ 266 2,630 
140; 2,358 
La Fayette 4,614 9,077 -691 
Lawrence 249; 4,602 51 
OS ee 1,205) 5,372 6.577 
Lincoln 2,027; 7,395) 9.422 
Linn 380; 3,680 4.060 
Livingston | 308! 3,941! 4.249 
Macon 303) 6,263) 6.566 
Miller 189} 3,645) 3.834 
83! 2,153) 2.236 
696! 6,305 6.001 
2,843) 9,398! 12.241 
Mercer 14; 2,676) 2.690 
Mississippi ..... 746; 2,377) 3.123; 
Moniteau 566] 5,439) 6.005 
Monroe 2,048) 8,495! 10.543! 
Morgan.......... 453, 4,192) 5.645 
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Population of Missouri. 
PopULATION OF Missourt.—Continued. 
_ 1850. | 1848. 


Counties. Slave.| Free. | Total. | White. | Slave. 














Montgomery... 1,087; 4,455) 5,489) 4,132) 931 
New Madrid.... 1,173; 4,060) 5,238 8,516, 1,192 
241' 4,029, 4,270) 5,656, 282 
Nodaway 70) 2,048) 2,118) 2,356 64 
Oregon 18, 1,414) 1,482) 1,174 15 
271, 6,434 6,705! 5,513) 293 
15; 2,281! 2,296 2,200 14 
793; 6,427! 7,220) 5,417) 776 
884; 4,259 5,148) 8,758 67 
3,275 10,834 18,609 9,093 2,980) 12,092 
2,798 14,131) 16,929 12,919 2,173 15,117 
368! 5,817) 6,185) 5,854) 329 5,701 
113) 8,897) 4,010| 38,743! 112) 3,859 
10 915 929; 1,951 38; 1,989 
1,368, 4,783) 6,151 31' 1,837 5,827 
Randolph 2,156) 7,284 9,440) 6,787, 2,006) 8,811 
Ray 516 8,886 10,402 56 1,448 9,626 
Reynolds 20 1,824 1,849 54: 31) 1,573 
Ripley 6) 62,744) 2,880 f 66) 1,657 
St. Charles..... 1,949’ 9,505) 11,454 3 1,814; 11,011 
St. Clair |) §68,108) 93,556) 8 2¢ 430) 3,252 
St. Francois...) 1,3: 4,285 5,606) DS 531) 3,565 
Ste. Genevieve 616 4,699) 5,316) 3,836 596) 4,887 
St. Louis* 5,967) 99,097 105,064 68,196 4,327) 73,391 
ae 2,719! 6,124 8,848 4,855 2,098 6,962 
Schuyler 5d 5,232) 3,287 dle 24 3,587 
2,789) 3,182 D: 275) 2,812 
1,193) 1,202 6 1,062 
8,754) 4,252) & } ©6484! 8,781 
Stoddard 00 4,239 4,289 < 55 3,971 
Sullivan 38 2.895) 2,983 856 «666! 2,423 
Scotland ¢ 3,633; 38,784! (7 =6©119) 2,896 
4,275) 4,375 4: 87 38,729 
2,271, 2,313; 1, 24 1,784 
{ 4,926 5,861) 4,15 779 4,491 
Washington.... 7,738, 8,815 33° 1,083! 8,539 
Wayne 260, 4,158) 4,418) ot 834) 4,841 
Wright 2) 3,305, 4,387, D6E 76| 3,639 





Total 87,769 595,140 682,907 510,485'76,757/588,971 


* St. Louis City proper 77,945 
RES PT OO RET TTT a ea OTT 4,681 
i TE nsdisescehnhinnesintnbinidabeauaieanennanetestincoesl 82,626 








Statistics of Platte County. 


STATISTICS OF PLATTE COUNTY. 


POPULATION. 
EE SR AEE 3. of 96 
Slaves 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Hemp grown in 1849, tons,.........cscsscseseseeseees nae 
Com ” 2 barrels, 
SCHOOLS. 
Acadamies 

In relation to Common Schools, we take the following extract 
from Mr. Lewis’ statement: 

‘There are in Platte 1784 pupils in regular attendance. 64 
Common School districts, 55 of which have teachers, at about $25 
per month.” 

Whole amount received from Public Funds for School purposes, 
$25,000. 

CHURCHES. 
Denomination. Value. 
Baptist, a Bag BB WOME y svesccccrccccnncscscscnccsen $500 
mn Lee Township...............0seseeee 500 

- sy Pleasant Grove 


- Todd’s Creek, 


- Missionary, (2).......ssssseceeeesssseeeeeeeees 4000 


Presbyterian, N. S., in Weston 4000 
ry 


Methodists (3 Churches )...........cccecesscsceesseeese 6000 
I ee unmmanietbunnetl R00 
- Camden Point 1000 
- Pleasant Union, : 
Roman Catholic, Weston,.............cceeseeeeeeeeeese-d000 
VALUE OF PROPERTY. 
Real Estate, $4,923,338 
ODEN. COMMING 005 cctitdivsctsiwedecinecescdecseies 192,053 
Live Stock 647,244 


TAXES. 
ET nwcnasunerseriendqnesscethignunenctuonieieannens 4,034 
ED Bicones ccnssmeppinnhionpssiibnceeneineliciscnpind 6,052 


$1 0,086 


Paupers 
Annual cost of supporting same 
Criminals convicted 
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EXPORTS FROM WESTON, PLATTE COUNTY, MO. 
IN THE YEAR 1850. 


Hemp, tons, 

BaGOR, CaGheescicicciiccicicivcssctdsccccécdccéscdsccéscees T85 

eran nee ee 1036 

FG) TO 5555 5555555555568 685565 65 508sasaessassecdes 847 
7 BROTPONL 0k ictehbb de cheba tee ba ot a 120 

Ne ite. ncnrsssmsnnintantendibbeebdhernnnes 5955 


>] 4) F< 
F ETc ssonsprnnapestientenbeussbbcstoenesetbasss 659 


a ene eae 1508 
Tobacco, hogsheads,.........cccscccccssccccssccccceseecs 3 
Ais MUNI nteirnacdrncdasenisiaienneeuseuketngoratil 25,097 
gee lt RD pte Nh RNS 
Tallow, barrels, 

Hemp Seed, sacks, 

Flax ” ” 

ST CTO NT ey ne TE 
Dry Ilides 
SI cen Pe Te TTT 
2 at 
SE LEO OMI ond ioe oh Ree : 


NUMBER OF STEAMBOAT ARRIVALS AT WESTO 
FROM 1845 TO 1850 INCLUSIVE. 

1815. 

First arrival (John Golong,) Feb. 17th. 

Last arrival (Tributary, ) Nov. 19th. 

Whole number of arrivals,............ccccccccccccccccees 118 

Number that went to places above,.............+e+eseee 31 
1846. 

First arrival (John Golong,) March 7th. 

Last arrival (Amelia, ) November 19th. 

Whole number of arrivals,..........ccccccccccoccscccscccs 1 
Number that went to places above 3 
1847. 

First arrival, (Amelia,) February 28th. 

Last arrival (Cora, ) November 20th. 

Whole number of arrivals................... TREES hk s 182 
Number that went to places above, 


1848 
First arrival, (Tamerlane, ) February 23d. 
Last arrival (Cora,) November 22d. 
Whole number of arrivals 
Number that went to places above........s0..c000+e 


6 
o 
» 





Howard County Statistics. 


1849. 


First arrival ( Amelia, ) March 11th. 

Last arrival (Highland Mary, ) Nov. 28th. 

Whole number of arrivals,.........ccccccccccccccccccecs .216 
Number that went to places above,.........sseseeeeeee 140 


1850. 


First arrival (St. Ange,) February 24th. 

Last arrival (Mary Blane, ) Noy. 30th. 

Whole number of arrivals.. 

Number that went to places above,......... pessennedees 


HOWARD COUNTY STATISTICS. 


From the Howard County Barner. 


The following official abstract of the census of our County, is 
kindly furnished us by the Assistant Marshall B. C. Brown, Esq., 
who has completed and forwarded the copies required by law. The 
period for which the census has been taken, is one year commencing 
from the first of June, 1849. 


Number of families..... 


9? 
29 
9 
29 
bP] 
99 
99 
9 
33 
> 
+P] 
” 


Se nckedocssusesess ianbdcbicnsumbisaaiiaie ..1718 
Free population, 080 
Slave 7 

Deaths, ........00. stiiina md naawannanpiaiiiaash snthadhibialibinea 
Farms,........ Siiedindeanal Shit... comnasceenonninlitdntl 
Manufactories,......... + 2, eens TG 5 ~! 
Beilin aia sana icons apnea bannicl 
Weekly Newspapers, 

Paupers,......... As SEE ante tnt OR 

- am bbe ttt... cnnnnnntminaindioniil = 

Te ache ‘TS, 

Pic niereakrainrerirebunitbingenastnsqaceceopmipetel 2058 


Amount of pub lie school fend, =e RAE eee oem $2074 


99 
>? 


EERE 5 SO a EE, Ch ee eee $8277 
County tax,....... 


Value of Real Estate,........ccccccccosesrserees seeceveseseegdy 1 9U,081 





2 


- 
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VALUE OF THE DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF THE EXPORTS OF THE GROWTH, PRODUCE 
AND MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES, DURING THE YEAR COMMENCING 
ON THE IsT DAY OF JULY, 1849, AND ENDING ON THE 30TH OF JUNE, 1850, 


| All other agricultural products— 
Flaxseed 
Hops 

Brown Sugar 


PRODUCTS OF THE SEA, 
4,040 


142,692 
23.037 


Fisheries— 

Spermaciti Oil 

Whale and other fish oil--- 

Whale bone 

Spermaceti candles ---- 
Dried or smoked fish 
Pickied fish 


$788,794! 
672,640! 
646,483 
260,107 | 
365,349 
91,445) 


$169,769 
MANUFACTURES. 


118.055 
285.056 
2,260 
48,314 
268,290 
14,137 
11,182 


$2,824,818 Refined Sugar «+++ ---- 

Chocolate «+++ coce cece cove ° 

Spirits from grain 

‘Spirits from molasses ------+ . 

| Molasses 

Vinegar: 

$2,437,079 Beer, ale, porter and cider 
107,827 | Linseed oi! and spirits of tur- 

52,109) pentine cece coccce coccee . 
205,771 Household furaiture 
1,948,752 Coaches ani other carriages 


PRODUCTS OF THE FOREST. 


Wood— 
Staves, Shingles, 
hewn timber 
Other lumber 
Masts and spars 
Oak bark and other dye--- 
Manutactures of wood- 
Naval stores, tar, pitch, ros- 
in, and turpentine 
Ashes, pot and pearl - 
Ginseng 
Skins and furs --++++ coseee ‘ 


boards, 


20,893 
664,963 
648,832 
193,598 

51,357 
190,352 

75,103 
MG ccccen sepnaerecth ate? ‘ 12,797 
lron—pig, bar, and nails---» 154,210 
Of animals— dasti 79,318 

Beef, tallow, hides & eae | All manufactures of - 1,677,792 
ed cattle 1,605,608|Copper and brass, and cop: 
Butter and cheese ---+- 1,215,463; per manufac tures sete wees 
Pork, (pic kled bacon, lard, Medical drugs 
7,550,287 | 
139,494) 
15,753|Cotton piece goods— 
22,778; Printed and colored 


1,142,713, Saddlery tee 
512,870! Soap and tallow candles ---- 
122,916 Snuff and tobacco 
852,466) Leather, boots, and shoes ---- 
Cables and cordage - , 
$7,442,503 Gunpowder 
Salt 


PRODUCTS OF AGRICULTURE, 


105,060 
334,789 
Horses and mules $5,680,768 
Sheep 


Wool 606,631 


$10,549,383 


Uncolored 
Thread and yearn 
All manufactures of:-.-- 


3,774,407 
17,405 
335,981 


Vegetable food— 

: $613,745) 

7,098,570) 
3,892,193’ Flax and hemp— 

760.611; Cloth and thread.--.....- 

216 046) Bags and all manufactures 


Flour $4,734,424 

Indian corn 

Indian meal 

Rye meal 

Rye, oats, and other small 
‘grain and pulse 

Biscuit or ship bread---- 

Potatoes 


1,183 


10,593 
207 632 
15.644 
23,987 
2,827 
2,295 
3,395 


of 

121,191 Ww earing apparel -- 

334,123) E arthen and stone ware ---- 
99,333, Combs and buttons---- ---- : 
24,974) Brushes of all kinds 

2,631,557) Billiard tables and apparatus 
Umbrellas and parasols---- - 
$15,822,373) Morocco and other leather not 


9,800 
3,140 
29,242 


i ,984,616, . 
93951. 023) Fire-engines and < app 


5,633, Printing-presses an 


sold by the pound------- 
aratus-. 


type--- 


Cotton---- 
Tobacco 
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Musical instruments --++ «+++ 21,634) Artificial flowers and jewelry 45,283 
Books and maps ++++++ +++ © 119,475) Trunks «+--+ eeeeee connec . 10,370 
Paper and stationary ------ . 99,696 Brick and lime---+++ +++++- . 16,348 
Paints and varnish . 67,097; eases 
Manufactures of glass 136,682! $13,374,059 
Manufactures of tin 13,590) Coal 167,090 
Manufactures of pewter and 

lead 22, 682| Articles not enumerated— 
Manufactures of marble ie Manufactured 3.869.071 

STONE seers seeeee weeees . 34,510! Other articles 679,556 


Manufactures of gold and sil- hinaietee 
ver, and gold leaf 4,533 | Grand total $136,946,912 
Gold and silver coin 2,046,679! 


OR FRFRIR FRR FRR IRL SRR SRO 


COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Amount of gold dust and coin exported under the 

Collectorship of Mr. Harrison, from Sept. 1, 1849, 

to November 11, 1849 $2,094,120 
Amount exported under Colonel Collier, from Nov. 

12, 1849, to December 13, 1850............. woeese 28,966,085 


Total of dust and coin cleared at Custom-house $31,060,155 


TONNAGE ARRIVED. 
American, Foreign. Total. 
From Nov. 12, 1849, to March 31, 1850...24,252 51,297 75,549 
From April to June 30, 1850................ 28,693 45,868 74,561 
From July to September 30, 1850... 30,029 51,349 81,378 


ARRIVALS AND CLEARANCES FROM DECEMBER 1sT TO 13TH. 


American Foreign Passen- 

vessels. vessels. gers. 
Arrived...... ads 24 627 
i iiivnisincencdcnjicsdinctubienin ay 19 1,435 


43 2,162 


Amount of duties received in November...............$174,680 21 


IMPORTATIONS. 


American. Foreign. Total. 
From Nov. 12, 1849, to March 31,1850, $58,917 40 $1,379,147 75 $1,438,365 15 
From April 1, to June 30, 1859, 343,976 70 934,961 35 1,278,938 05 
From July 1, ‘to September 1, 1850,--- 394,381 00 1,037,553 35 1,431,934 55 





+ eeee $797,275 10 $3,351,962 45 $4,149,2 
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IMPORTS FROM CANADA INTO THE PORT OF BUFFALO. 


The following table, from the books of the Custom-house, Buf- 
falo, shows the total value of imports from Canada into that dis- 
trict, for the year ending December 31st, 1850, and also, the 
quantity and value of merchandise bonded, and duties paid on the 


same. 


Period. Value. Duty paid. 

Vv alue of imports, Ist quarter, 1850...$17,812 00 $2,139 03 
2d 2... 90,459 00 18,025 
3d ” > ,..110,600 00 27,218 
4th »? .,. 84,168 00 20,266 3 


ovatones deaéenewenye 0.8307, 039 00 $67,649 95 


BONDDED IN 1850. 
Duty 
Value. secured. 
19,244 barrels flour $62,588 61 $12,517 
66,001 bushels wheat..............cce0e0. 44.198 57 $830) 
FOE WERTERD GENTS... cscceccacosnnvescee 15,516 93 3,103 3: 

534,646 pounds butter 2.788 37 557 
18,810 pounds wool 8.566 85 1.070 


PE WE El cesceysenesentnd aeoohene 2.3 327 89 232 7 


LEC 


HEMP GROWING IN IOWA. 


From the Burlington, Iowa, Telegraph. 


Mr. Morean: In your Weekly of the 22d inst., I find an arti- 
cle headed ‘Flax Growing in the West,” originally from the N. 
Y. Tribune, on flax, hemp, &e. And having been engaged for 
many years in the manufacture of rope and cordage of all kinds, 
and from the difficulty often experienced in procuring from St. 
Louis such an article of hemp as I needed, I have made several 
attempts during the last eleven years at becoming independent of 
that market, (and of Congress, too, in not clearing the rapids, ) 
and I now declare myself indep endent of both. My struggle lasted 
thus long on account of my preconceived opinion that rich timber 
land, or “the river sandy bottom were the only soils in which hemp 
could be raised to advantage ; and in these soils I kept sowing for 
nine years with but little success. I believe, however, that rich 
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bottom land, not too sandy, is admirably adapted to hemp growing 
—and it was only by accident that I discovered the genuine, almost 
California placer. In 1849, I could procure but three acres of 
timber land convenient, which I sowed; and having four bushels 
of seed left, I procured from Rev. A. Leonard, three acres more 
in the lot with his nursery, which I sowed on the third of June, 
(at least twenty days too late, ) and from which I did not anticipate 
much. But to my great surprise, it yielded about fifteen hundred 
Ibs. to the acre, while that sown in the bottom I never cut, it not 
being worth it. You know, sir, that Mr. Leonard’s is dry, upland 
ser od. it had been in potatoes the year before ; the bottom land 

ad been in small grain. Being now converted from my former 
prejudices, I last year on the adjoining farm, formerly the Hildreth 
farm, but now owned by J. T. Kaster, sowed nearly eight acres, 
on which I put ten bushels of seed about the 18th of May; and 
from what I have already broke, I am satisfied that it will yield 
over fifteen hundred lbs. per acre. This land had never been tilled 
before, but was broke the previous summer, and, as you, I presume, 
know, is high, dry, level prairie. I ploughed it deep and harrowed 
it well, so that it was quite loose and mellow. I had hoped to 
have procured a hemp cutting machine, such as is used in Illinois 
on their prairies, but did not, and had to have it cut with the old 
Kentucky Hooks. I had a practical hemp grower to cut it, who 
declared, that as it stood in the field before being cut, in Kentucky, 
it would be worth five hundred dollars! Only think of that! Is 
not that an Iowa placer ? 

There is one advantage which Iowa possesses over Missouri or 
Kentucky: as soon as hemp is cured, it may be spread out to dew 
rot, so that it will be rotted and ready to break before winter; as 
it will not sunburn here when spread out in September or October, 
and the farmer may break when he pleases. I have kept a strict 
account of its cost, which, for rent, seed, ploughing, harrowing, 
cutting, binding, spreading out to rot and lifting of the grass, costs 
$15; dressing by hand on common brakes, $20; so that to make 
one ton of hemp ready for market will cost $35. Well, sir, by 
reference to the prices current, you will find that the average price 
for eighteen years has been $127 per ton; eight years ago it was 
worth but $50, but ever since that time I have had to pay, on an 
average, $130 per ton for dew rotted hemp. 

Many, seeing the crop which I raised, say if they had seed they 
would try a few acres. The seed can easily be obtained at St. 
Louis, and any of our merchants will furnish it if requested. Others 
say if they thought they could find a market for it, they would raise 
it. To all such persons I would say, that any of our commission 
houses will make advances upon good hemp, as it is always a ready 
cash article in St. Louis. In fact, I can see nothing to hinder 
hemp from becoming one of the staples of Jowa—the lint is the 
best I ever saw, (Russian excepted ;) the climate and soil well 
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adapted to its growth ; the laber will not interfere with the farmer’s 
other crops; and if on our plank roads, he can load $125 (one 
ton) on one wagon and with a span of horses drive to Burlington, 
where Peasley, Parsons, Mauro, or Wright will advance on it liber- 
ally; or he can forward it to any market desired, on opening of 
navigation. But, look here! What a prospect that Rail Road 
opens to view for this article! All the Eastern markets will then 
be ours—where our dew rotted hemp commands $175 per ton. I 
ask, you, then, sir, what crops are the most profitable to raise, 
corn, wheat or hemp? Look at the item of marketing alone— 
one comes ten miles with a load of corn, he may have to haul some 
$7 50 if corn is in demand—the other has to haul the same dis- 
tance, with a load of hemp, certain of $100, perhaps $125. 

But, sir, I say to all, that any attempt to raise hemp on wet, 
poor, foul land, will prove an entire failure. 


T. M. WILLIAMS. 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD—MISSISSIPPI AND 
ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 


The General Assembly of Illinois, at its recent session, opened 
the way for the establishment of a system of internal improvement 
calculated, when completed, to affect in no small degree the pres- 
ent system of commerce in every part of the nation. 

The Central Railway, connecting by its branches the northern 
lakes and the upper Mississippi with the Gulf of Mexico is, beyond 
all question, when considered in all its bearings, the most import- 
ant work that has been, or ever can be projected east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Cutting, at right angles, through about ten degrees of 
latitude, commanding the products of the tropics through the Gulf, 
at one end, and, those of the north, as far as that region is habita- 
ble, through the lakes at the other, it will constitute a more com- 
plete thoroughfare for exchanging the commodities of all the dif- 
ferent climates than any other route of equal length on the globe. 
There may be commodities however, which will not bear the cost 
of carriage through the entire route at the present rate of railway 
transportation ; but the quantity excluded upon this ground will 
bear but a very small proportion to the quantity received by the 
way, and exchanged at different points on the line. When we take 
into consideration the great extent of our mineral resources, and, 
that we possess the means and may command the skill required 
to produce all the products of art now produced in the eastern 
States, and in Europe, it is obvious that when the central railway 
shall have been completed a rapid change will take place in the 
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great commercial current of all that region between the Alleghanies 
and the Mississippi. 

The Ohio aud Mississippi Railway connecting Cincinnati 
and St. Louis is another part of that system to which we have 
alluded. This is a section of the great central route extending 
from Baltimore to the western boundary of Missouri, and, deviating 
but slightly from a direct east and west line. Passing through the 
great central cities, and, dividing the population of the Union into 
parts nearly equal on the north and south sides, it must be regarded 
as the most important east and west line on the continent. 

We are aware that this work is not regarded with favor by some 
of the inteligent citizens of St. Louis ; but we are fully persuaded 
that no railway that can be projected to commence at this city can 
be more important or necessary to the continuance of its growth 
and prosperity. It constitutes the main trunk from which must 
diverge all the branches connecting St. Louis with the southern 
States, east of the Mississippi. 

All the principal cities on the Gulf and Atlantic from Mobile to 
Baltimore will, in time, be connected with this line by railways ; 
and thus a communication will be opened between St. Louis and 
that great division of the United States lying between the Missis- 
sippi and the Potomac, bounded on the north by the Ohio; a re- 
gion with which we have at present no commerce, and, but little 
social intercourse, except the small portion adjacent to the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. 

It would be difficult to specify the precise nature of the com- 
merce which would be carried on between St. Louis and the south- 
ern States; but, were such a system of railways now complete it 
would, in our opinion, be the means of doubling our commerce in 
a few years. 

But those of our citizens who do not see the subject in this light 
may find an argument, nearer home, sufficiently cogent to convince 
them of the.importance of encouraging the construction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi railway. It is now generally conceded that 
the central road from Cairo to Chicago and Galena will be com- 
pleted in a few years ; and we have been informed that it will be 
commenced and prosecuted with vigor during the present season. 
Now, unless St. Louis forms a connection with this route, it is ob- 
vious that an important branch of her trade will be diverted to 
other markets. 

The apprehension felt by some of our citizens that St. Louis 
would be absorbed by Cincinnati were these two cities connected 
by a railway is, in our estimation totally groundless. Cincinnati 
and St. Louis may be regarded as rivals, but not competitors. 
Not less than three cities, larger than are either of these, will grow 
up between them, though perhaps not in a direct line, before the 
end of the present century; and these intermediate cities will only 
progress the more rapidly if the Ohio and Mississippi railway 
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should not be constructed. A distance equal to two thirds of that 
between St. Louis and Cincinnati embraces the three largest cities 
in the Union ; and it is not less absurd to suppose that New York 
will absorb Philadelphia and Baltimore, as a consequence of their 
railway connections than that a railway between Cincinnati and 
St. Louis will in any way retard the growth and commercial im- 
portance of the latter. 

The charter granted by the Illinois legislature is as liberal as 
could be reasonably desired, with the exception that it might, prob- 
ably, have been more acceptable had the company been allowed 
the privilege of commencing the work at such points as they might 
deem best instead of being compelled to commence at IIlinoistown 
and at the crossing of the central railway at the same time, and 
proceed eastward. 

We have noticed these two great lines as constituting the basis 
of a system; and it is in that light that we view them when we 
speak of them as the most important enterprises that have been 
projected east of the Mississippi. 

The Mississippi and Atlantic Railway designed as a contin- 
uation of the line from Philadelphia, by the way of Pittsburg, 
Indianopolis and Terre Haute, to the Mississippi constitutes the 
casis of another great system; and would, were both lines now 
dompleted, be more in demand perhaps than the Cincinnati route ; 
but we are persuaded that, in time, the latter will be found the 
more important of the two. 

A company was organized last summer under the provisions of 
the general railroad law of Illinois with a view to the construction 
of a railway from Terre Haute to Illinoistown. In pursuance of 
this organization the route was surveyed, stock subscribed for, and 
right of way obtained for the location of a considerable portion of 
the route; but the legislature having refused to sanction the termini, 
the prosecution of the work will, as we suppose, be suspended un- 
til a judicial decision can be had on the right of the company to 
proceed. 

It is not our province to call in question the policy of a neigh- 
boring State. If the route from Terre Haute to Alton is calcu- 
lated to promote the interest of the State of Illinois more than 
one from Terre Haute to Illinoistown we have no right to complain 
of the policy of that State. She must’ be allowed to judge for 
herself on all matters touching her own system of internal improve- 
ments. If however the Mississippi and Atlantic Railroad Com- 
pany should be allowed to proceed with their work under their 
present charter we are assured that this enterprise will be prose- 
cuted with vigor ; and in that case the two great central systems of 
railways, east of the Mi-sissippi, will be brought into connection 
with the Pacific Railway from St. Louis to the western boundary 
of the State of Missouri, In a national point of view such a con- 
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nection is greatly to be desired ; and we can scarcely doubt that in 
time such a connection will be established. 


SPOT RFR RRP RFR es Beer eres 


Having discussed the advantages of plank roads, in several num- 
bers of the Western Journal, we need not reiterate the arguments 
heretofore adduced in their favor. It affords us no small degree 
of pleasure to observe that the people in almost every part of the 
State have been awakened to the utility of this system of improve- 
ment; and we regard the action of the legislature in passing a 
general law embracing this subject as well timed, and highly credit- 
able to its inteligence. 

The law is drawn up with great judgment: and we recognize in 
all its features the sound and discriminating mind of the chairman 
of the committee of Internal improvement, the Hon. Thos. Allen, 
to whose labors the State is, in a great degree, indebted for its 
present flattering prospect of improvement. 


AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE FORMATION OF COMPA- 
NIES TO CONSTRUCT PLANK AND McADAMIZED 
ROADS. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
sourt, as follows: 


§ 1. Any number of persons may form themselves into a corpo- 
ration for the purpose of constructing and owning a Plank Road, 
or McAdamized road, or a road composed partly of plank, and 
partly of McAdamizing, used as a covering surface, by complying 
with the requirements of this act. 

§ 2. They shall sign articles of association, setting forth the 
name which they assume, the beginning, termination, and route of 
the road they propose to construct, and its general plan; the 
amount of capital stock of the company ; the amount of each share ; 
the names and residence of the subscribers; and the amount of 
stock taken by each; the term of years to which the existence of 
the association shall be limited, which shall not exceed thirty, and 
the number of directors proposed to be elected, which shall not be 
less than three, nor more than nine. 

§ 3. Whenever the stock subscribed, amounts to one thousand 
dollars per mile of the proposed road, a copy of the article of as- 
sociation, sworn to by at least two of the subscribers thereto, shall 
be filed in the office of the Recorder of each county, through which 
the road is intended to pass. 

§ 4. Any three or more of the stockholders may call a meeting 
for the purpose of electing directors, who shall be chosen by a ma- 
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jority of the stockholders present, who shall for that purpose each 
ave one vote only, and the directors so chosen shall hold their 
offices for one year, and until their successors are duly elected and 
qualified ; notice of the first election for directors shall be given 
by two weekly publications in some newspaper of general <circula- 
tion, along or near the route of said road, or if no paper be pub- 
lished in the county, then by putting up printed notices at the court 
house door, and at the door of each post office near the line of the 
proposed road, specifying the time and place of holding the elec- 
tion. 

§ 5. The directors may determine the particular manner of con- 
struction, so as to secure and maintain a smooth and permanent 
road, the track of which shall be made of plank or timber, or 
‘ave of both, or of McAdamizing, so that the same shall form a 

ard and even surface. 

6. The directors of said association shall proceed to survey 
and locate said road, and may with the consent of the county court 
of the proper county, locate it over and pe any State or county 
road or highway, and thereupon, such State or county road or 
highway, or such portion thereof, as may be occupied and appro- 
priated by said company, shall become the property of said com- 
pany, for the purpose of making and maintaining said road, and 
the gates, and toll-houses thereon. And the county courts of the 
several counties of this State, are hereby authorized to consent to 
the appropriation and occupation of any such State or county road, 
over and upon which any such company may locate any such road. 

§ 7. Any such company or association may take releases and 
conveyances of the lands necessary for the construction of any 
such road of any and all persons over or through whose lands the 
road may be located, and any such releases and conveyances 
may be made and executed by any infant, femme covert, guardian, 
executor or administrator, and shall be valid and effectual in law, 
by obtaining the consent of the county court thereto, or the con- 
sent of the court having probate jurisdiction. For the purpose of 
constructing said road, it shall be lawful for such company by their 
agents and servants, to enter upon any lands to make surveys, 
estimates and locations, and to take from the land occupied by 
said road, any stone, gravel, timber, or other materials necessary 
to construct such road, and the necessary bridges thereon. 

§ 8. If any person owning lands over and upon which such road 
shall be located, shall refuse to relinguish the same for the use of 
said road, and no satisfactory contract can be made by such com- 
pany with such owner, it shall be lawful for such company to notify 
some justice of the peace of the county, and such justice shall 
thereupon cause the owner of such land, if a resident of the county, 
to be summoned to appear before him on a day to be named in 
said summons, and within ten days from date of the service there- 
of, and if the parties do not then agree about the price of said 
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land, said justice shall issue a venire for summoning before him a 
jury of five disinterested land owners of the county, to be selected 

y said parties if they can agree to do so, if not then said justice, 
and such jury after having taken an oath or affirmation, faithfully 
and impartially, to assess the damages, if any, shall view the lands 
upon which damages are claimed, and shall determine the amount 
of the same, duly considering the advantages of said road to said 
owner, and shall make report thereof to said justice, upon which 
he shall enter judgment, and from which Saleiahe either party 
may appeal to the circuit court in like manner, as is now provided 
by law in other cases. 

§ 9. If the owner be a minor, insane person, or reside out of 
the county, where the land may be situate, such justice shall enter 
upon his docket an order of publication, and cause three copies 
thereof, to be put up at three of the most public places in the 
township, where the land lies, giving notice of the time and place 
of the meeting of said jury, to make such assessment of damages, 
and if no person appear for such minor, insane person, or non- 
resident of the county, such justice shall appoint some disinterested 
person to act on behalf of such absentee, and he shall then proceed 
as in other cases, and in all cases, costs shall be awarded in the 
discretion of the jury. 

§ 10. If the person or persons entitled to receive the amount of 
damages assessed, cannot be found after all proper search, the 


company shall prove such fact to the county court, and the said 
court shall upon such proof, order the money to be paid into the 
county treasury, subject to be paid over to the lawful owner or 
owners on demand, but in no case shall the county be bound to 
pay interest on money so deposited. 

§ 11. It shall be lawful in all such cases for the — by 


their agents, to enter upon the premises, and take and hold the 
lands in respect to which the verdict was rendered as though pay- 
ment had been made to the owner or owners, provided twenty days 
shall have elapsed after judgment has been entered up. 

§ 12. The courts having charge of probate business, may in 
their discretion order administrators or executors of estates or 
guardians of minors, to take for the benefit of such estates or mi- 
nors stock in any company, organized under this act in cases where 
the road is te run through the lands of the testator or intestate, or 
the lands of minor children, when such court shall be of opinion, 
that the making of said road would enhance the value of the land 
of such estates of such minors, and would not operate to the injury 
of crediters or others, provided the amount of stock so taken, 
shall not exceed the amount necessary to construct the road through 
such lands. 

§ 13. If such company shall require for the construction or re- 
pairs of said road, any stone, gravel, or other material from the 
land of any person adjoining to, or near said road, and cannot 
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contract for the same with the owner thereof, such company may 
proceed in like manner, to have the value of such materials asses- 
sed, as is above provided for assessing the value of lands ; and in 
every such case of lands and materials, such company may take 
possession of and use the same immediately after having paid or 
tendered to such claimant the amount if any, so assessed, or upon 
payment of said sum, for the use of said owner. But such jury 
in assessing such damages, shall not consider the advantages of 
the road to the owner of such materials. 

§ 14. If any road after it is completed, or any part thereof, 
shall be suffered to be out of repair, so as to be impassable for the 
space of two months, unless when the same is being repaired, the 
company shall be liable to be proceeded against by guo warranto, 
and if such company shall suffer the road to be out of repair to 
the injury, hindrance and delay of travellers fcr an unreasonable 
time te shall have no right to collect tolls thereon, until the same 
is again repaired. 

§ 15. The directors may require payment from subscribers to the 
capital stock, of the sums subscribed by them at such times, and 
in such proportions, and on such conditions as they shall deem 
proper under the penalty of the forfeiture of their stock, and of 
all previous payments thereon, or under such other penalty or for- 
feiture, as such company may by its by-laws prescribe; and they 
shall give notice of the payments thus required to be made in some 
newspaper of general circulation, in the county or counties in 
which the road may be located, or by having personal service of a 
notice in writing, that such payments will be required. 

§ 16. The shares of the corporation shall be deemed personal 
roperty, and shall be transferable as may be prescribed by the 
y-laws ; and any person becoming a stockholder by assignment 

of stock, shall succeed to all the rights and liabilities of his as- 
signor ; and the directors may provide for any increase of the capi- 
tal stock, that they may deem. advantageous to the corporation. 

§ 17. Whenever five consecutive miles of such road shall have 
been completed, the directors of such company may erect toll-gates 
at such points, and at such distances from each other, as they may 
deem proper, and exact toll from persons travelling on such 
road, not exceeding the following rates: For every sled, sleigh, 
carriage or vehicle, drawn by one animal, one and a half cents per 
mile ; and one cent in addition for each additional animal; for 
every horse and rider, or led horse, one cent per mile; for every 
twenty sheep or hogs, two cents per mile; and for every twenty 
head of neat cattle, mules or asses, five cents per mile, and in that 
proportion for any Jess number. 

§ 18. The following persons shall be exempt from paying toll: 
Persons going to and from religious meetings ; funeral processions ; 
troops in actual service ; civic or military processions on the fourth 
of July and the anniversary of Washington’s birth day; persons 
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going to or returning from elections at which they are entitled to 
vote ; farmers or their work hands going or returning from their 
farms on ordinary business ; all persons going to or returning from 
any grist mill, or blacksmith’s shop, where they ordinarily get their 
grinding or blacksmith’s work done, shall be exempt from the pay- 
ment of toll at one gate only, within five miles of such person’s 
residence, when he is going and returning from such mill or shop, 
for the express purpose of getting grinding or blacksmith’s work 
done ; but this last exemption shall apply only to such parts of a 
plank road or McAdamized road, as have been or shall be made 
on a public traveled highway, not theretofore a turnpike. 

§ 19. Persons living within one mile of any gate shall be per- 
permitted to pass the same at half the usual rates. 

§ 20. If any person or persons using any part of said road, 
shall, with intent to defraud such company, pass through any pri- 
vate gate or bars, or along any other ground near said road, to 
avoid any toll-gate, or shall falsely represent himself or herself to 
any toll gatherer, as entitled to exemption from paying toll, or 
shall make an untrue statement as to the distance he or they shall 
have traveled, or intend to travel on the road, or shall practice 
any fraudulent means, and thereby lessen or avoid the payment of 
tolls ; each and every person concerned in such fraudulent practice 
shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay to such company, the 
sum of five dollars to be recovered by such company in an action 
of debt before any justice of the peace of the county, where the 
offender may be found. 

§ 21. If any toll-gatherer or gate-keeper on said road shall un- 
reasonably detain any person or passengers after the toll has been 
paid or tendered, or shall demand or receive any greater toll than 
is by this act allowed, he shall for every such offence, forfeit and 
pay a sum not exceeding ten dollars, to be recovered before any 
justice of the peace, having jurisdiction by the party aggrieved. 

§ 22. Every such company or association shall forfeit all the 
privileges herein granted, if within two years from the time of 
filing their articles of association with the recorder of the county ; 
they shall not have commenced the construction of their road, and 
expended at least ten per cent. of their capital stock, and said road 
shall be commenced within four years of said filing of such articles. 
And within six months after the completion of such road, the di- 
rectors shall report that fact, together with the costs of its con- 
struction to the Secretary of State. 

§ 23. Such company may make and publish all such by-laws as 
they may deem proper, not inconsistent with any law of this State, 
in order to regulate the travel upon such road, and the rules to be 
observed by persons in meeting or passing with teems and vehicles, 
and all other matters which may be deemed for the welfare of such 
company. Any person violating any laws made by such company, 
shall be fined not exceeding twenty dollars, to be collected before 
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any justice of the peace, and shall moreover be liable for any 
damages incurred by such transgression. 

§ 24. Any road overseer, or any number of respectable citizens, 
not Jess than fifteen in number, who shall be of the opinion that 
the location of any toll-gate is injurious to the pubiic interest, may 
on ten days notice to the President or Secretary of the company, 
apply to the county court of the county, within which such gate is 
situated for an order to change the location of such gate, and the 
said court shall have full power after hearing the parties to alter 
the same at the expense of the company, in case of their refusal 
or neglect to comply with the requirements of the court. 

§ 25. The liabilities of any company shall not exceed at any 
one time 50 per cent. of the amount of capital paid in, and if they 
shall at any time exceed this amount, each stockholder consenting 
thereto, shall become individually liable for such excess in addition 
to the liability as stockholder. 

§ 26. If any company formed under this act dissolves, leaving 
debts unpaid, suits may be brought against any person or persons 
who were stockholders at the time of such dissolution, without 
joining the company in such suit, and if judgment be rendered and 
execution satisfied, the defendant or defendants may sue all who 
were stockholders at the time of dissolution, for the recovery of 
the portion of such debt for which they were liable, and the execu- 
tion upon the judgment shall direct the collection to be made from 
property of each stockholder ; and if any number of stockholders, 
defendants in the case, shall not have property enough in the county 
to satisfy his or their portion of the execution, then the amount 
of deficiency shall be divided equally amongst all the remaining 
stockholders, and collections made accordingly, deducting from the 
amount a sum in proportion to the amount of stock owned by the 
plaintiff at the time the company dissolved. 

§ 27. If any person shall wilfully do or cause to be done any 
act or acts whatever, whereby any building, construction or work 
of any company formed under this act, shall be injured or des- 
troyed, the person or persons so offending shall forfeit and pay to 
such company ten dollars, and double the amount of damages sus- 
tained by means of such offence. 

§ 28. The county court of any county, in which the road of any 
company as aforesaid is situated, may subscribe to the stock of 
such company, an amount not exceeding one-half the cost of con- 
struction, and may, if necessary, issue the bonds of the county to 
pay for the same, bearing interest at a rate not exceeding seven 
per cent., and such county shall be in law as any other stockholder, 
as hereinbefore provided. 

§ 29. The county courts may in cases where any county road 
has been partially improved, or where a road has been improved 
only a part of the length thereof, on proposition of any company 
formed under this act, make an agreement with such company to 
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put said road as stock in said company at a fair valuation, and in 
such case the proceeding shall be entered on the records of said 
court, and a transfer of the right of the county to such road con- 
veyed to said company by instrument in writing, signed by the 
presiding justice, and attested by the clerk of the court, under seal 
of said court, after which said company shall proceed in all respects 
with said road, as if the same had originally been constructed by 
said company. 

§ 30. No plank road or McAdamized road authorized by this 
act, shall be made on the roadway of any turnpike company with- 
out the consent of the owners thereof, or of the county court if 
the same be a county road, but nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent it from crossing any road in such manner as not to obstruct 
or impair the traveling. 

§ 31. It shail be the duty of any company formed under this 
act to keep at their office a book subject, in office hours, to the in- 
spection of the county court, the sheriff of the county, and each 
stockholder. Said book shall set forth the name of each stock- 
holder alphabetically arranged ; his place of residence, the number 
of shares each owns, and how much money has been paid by each 
into the treasury of the company. For every day any company 
shall fail to comply with this section, they shall forfeit and pay to 
the use of the county in which the road is situated fifty dollars, 
and be liable also for damages resulting to any party from such 
failure. 

§ 32. If any agent, treasurer, toll-gatherer, or other person to 
whose possession or custody any of the moneys of such company 
may come, shall convert any of such moneys to his own use, he 
shall be deemed guilty of embezzlement ; and shall be punished in 
the same manner and to the same extent as if he had stolen the 
amount so embezzled, and a neglect or refusal to pay over such 
upon demand, shall be deemed prima facia evidence that he has 
embezzled the same. 

§ 33. Associations formed under the provisions of this act shall 
from the filing of said articles with the recorder aforesaid, be cor- 
porations known by the name they may assume in their articles of 
association, and except as is herein otherwise provided, shall pos- 
sess the general powers, and be subject to the general restrictions 
and liabilities contained in an act concerning corporations, approved 
March 9, 1845, except that the 13th section of article first of said 
act shall be so far modified in its application to this act, as that a 
stockholder in any company formed under this act shall not be liable 
for more than the amount of his stock. 

¢ 34. The Legislature reserves the right to alter or amend this 
act whenever it shall’be deemed conducive to the public good so 
to do, but such alteration or amendment shall not impair the rights 
of companies previously organized under this act.—This act shall 
be construed liberally, and shall be in force from and after its pasage. 





The German Society of St. Louis. 
THE GERMAN SOCIETY OF ST. LOUIS 


The emigration from Europe to America may be regarded, in 

many respects, as the most remarkable social movement recorded 
in the annals of man; and when the historian of some remote pe- 
riod shall review the history of the United States he will find no 
fact caleulated, more forcibly, to illustrate the excellence of our 
institutions, in comparison of those of other nations, than that 
3V0,000 emigrants, from the most civilized countries of Europe, 
annually left the land of their fathers and sought new homes and 
a better civilization within our borders. 

Rome first subdued by arms, and, then, civilized her conquered 
subjects: we, by the excellence of our insti tutions, captivate the 
hearts of civilized men of other lands and compel them to our 
shores. 

When the glory of Rome began to fade, the barbarous inhabit- 
ants of the north, migrating in hordes, settled in her dominions ; 
but they came to deluge the land with blood, to pull down, tram- 
ple upon, and utterly destroy the noblest monuments of civilization 
that the world had ever known. 

The emigrants to America, though descendants of the races that 
overran the Roman Empire, come in the spirit of peace: they 
come to aid us in building up and establishing upon a ‘broader and 
firmer foundation a civilization more excellent, and institutions far 
mote glorious than were those of Rome in its palmiest days. What 
higher homage could we desire from other nations, or who 
imagine a more flattering eulogy on the excellence of our institu- 
tions ? 

Oppressed by their rulers, the earlier emigrants to this country 
came to enjoy freedom of conscience, and, to ) build up and establish 
institutions calculated to secure the enjoyment of civil and religious 
liberty ; and it is but reasonable that their descendants should give 
a cordial welcome to the people of every land who come to partici- 
pate of these privileges. To the valley of the Mississippi these 
emigrants are especially welcome. We require the well disciplined 
and patient laborer, the artizan, and the capitalist of other coun- 
tries to aid us in the development of our vast resources ; and, for 
ourselves, we are truly gratified that our German citizens have 
formed an association caleulated not only to facilitate and encour- 
age emigration from their Fatherland but to make the emigrant, 
immediately upon his arrival, useful to himself and to the commu- 
nity. 

Though situated far in the interior, St. Louis may be regarded 
as the principal port of debareation for the German imigrants to 
the valley of the Mississippi; and it is in the power of such an as- 
sociation at this point to afford most important services to the new 
comer. Has he been maltreated during his voyage across the 
ocean, or, subjected to impositions in his - trip up “the Mississippi, 
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he finds a friend in the society, inteligent, willing, and capable of 
investigating and redressing his injuries. Does he arrive here sick, 
or destitute of the means of subsistence, it is the office of this so- 
ciety to administer to his necessities, and procure for him employ- 
ment in his proper avocation. 


An institution established for such generous purposes challenges 
the admiration and support of not only our German population 
but of the entire community. The inteligence, high moral char- 
acter and wealth of the gentlemen named in the charter, as trustees, 
are a sufficient guarranty that the objects of the association will 
be wisely, faithfully, and efficiently carried out. And we trust 
that but a short time will elapse before the association will find it- 
self able to erect an edifice suited to the benevolent purposes of its 
foundation ; and, that it may long stand as a monument to attest 
the enterprise and philanthropy of its founders. 


The following statistics furnished by the association for ae 
tion in the Western Journal show the nature of the objects designed 
to be effected by the Institution. The society has been in exist- 
ence three years, and it is gratifying to observe that its usefulness 
has greatly increased with each succeeding year. The services 
rendered by the association in procuring employment for imigrants 
cannot be too highly appreciated ; for without such assistance 1 many 
of those who land with small means would become a burthen on 
the city, while their labor would be lost to the community as well 
as to themselves. 


STATISTICS OF THE GERMAN SOCIETY—ORGANIZED MARCH 18, 1848 
—-APPOINTED AGENT, JUNE 6, 1848. 


According to the records of the society, the number of German 
arrivals at the port of St. Louis, were as follows: 


From March 18th, 1848, to March 18th, 1849, near...9,000 
“8th, 1849, * « 18th, 1850, 
«© 6 48th, 1850, “ = 18th, 1851, 


” 


Total in three years.......scseererees paabvenennetnntie 34,218 


Of this number about two-thirds availed themselves of the ser- 
vices of the society. 


Employ ment & work was secured within the first year to 524 persons 
és rT second do. 801 * 
‘6 ‘6 rT; 66 third do.1345 * 
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At the instance, and in a small degree at the expense of the 
socicty, 296 sick persons were admitted in the hospitals ; 
26 indigent poor were admitted in the County Farm ; 
9 Idiots and Insane os “ “ “ 
121 Dead were buried, mostly at the cost of the city of 
St. Louis. 

Homes and protection were secured for thirty-nine orphans. 
Medical attention and medicine were tendered and given to thirty 
families. Pecuniary assistance was rencered to two hundred and 
ninety persons, with the sum of eleven hundred and sixty four 
i» dollars. Free passage on steamboats was secured to twenty- 
one persons, within twelve months. 


The act to incorpyrate the Trustees of the German Society of 
St. Louis, approved 1st Feb., with amendments. 


Wuereas, a benevolent Society has for several years been or- 
ganized in the city of St. Louis under the name and style of the 
German Society of St. Louis, the object of which has been, free 
of charge, to assist German emigrants, by procuring employment 
for them if they intend to remain in St. Louis ; to facilitate their 
journey if they desire to go into the interior; to protect them 
against imposition, and in case of suffering to cause collections to 
be made for their relief, or render them pecuniary assistance out 
of the funds of the society, which have been accomplished to the 
extent of its means through its agent, J. Reichard, and whereas 
those means are not adequate to meet the increasing demands upon 
the society, a committee of nine persons hereinafter named, have 
been appointed with a view to extend those means, thereby in- 
creasing the usefulness of the society. Therefore 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri 
as follows : 

§ 1. That John Wolff, Adolphe Abeles, Thomas J. Meier, Ed- 
ward Eggers, Henry W. Gempp, Andrew Krug, Charles Muegge, 
Louis Speck, and John C. Meyer and their successors be and are 
hereby created, a body corporate and politic, by the name and 
style of ‘‘the Trustees of the German Societyof St. Louis,” & by 
that name they may have succession, and shall be capable of suing 
and being sued, pleading and being impleaded, answering and 
being answered unto, defending and being defended, in all courts 
and places whatever, that they and their successors, may have a 
common seal, and may change, alter or break the same at their 

leasure, and that they and their successors, shall be in law capa- 

le of holding, purchasing and conveying any estate, real, personal 
or mixed, not to exceed the sum of seventy-five thousand dollars 
in value, and shall hold and enjoy, in their coryorate capacity all 
the property, real, personal or mixed which said trustees now hay e, 


or hereafter may acquire. 
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§ 2. That all the vacancies occurring in said board of trustees 
within the period of five years shall be filled by the remaining mem- 
bers, by and with the consent and advice of the German Society, 
and after that period, the said board of trustees shall be elected 
every two years, by the members of said German society, in a 
meeting called for that purpose. 

§ 3. Said society shall have power to organize, and pass such 
by-laws and rules not repugnant to the constitution and laws of 
the State so as to carry out the benevolent objects of said society. 
All persons of good character may become members of said Ger- 
man society by paying the monthly dues of twenty-five cents, but 
no member shall be compelled t» pay his dues, his name may how- 
ever be stricken off the list of members. 

§4. The said board of trustees shall invest the property or funds, 
exceeding three hundred dollars, allowed for incidental expenses of 
the board per annum, in p iblic stocks of the United States or in- 
dividual States of the Union, or the counties or cities of this State, 
and these stocks shall not be transferable or negociable until the 
aggregate sum shall amount to seventy-five thousand dollars if it 
be found that twenty-five thousand dollars be not sufficient for the 
hall or building, except such bonds as shall be called in by the 
maker, and then a committee of not less than three members shall 
be appointed by the board to make reinvestment of the money in 
stock of equal value. The stock shall if possible bear at least six 
per cent. _ annum, and the interest shall be invested as the ori- 
ginal funds and shall be equally inviolate. 


§ 5. That the property and the funds acquired by said trustees, 
may when the same amounts to twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
shall when the same amounts to seventy-five thousand dollars be 
invested in a hall or building the net income and rents of which, 
only, shall be appropriated and belong exclusively to the use of 
the said German society, to be expended in promoting the benevo- 
lent objects of said society, reserving however therefrom so much 
as shall be required to meet the necessary expenses and repairs, 
not to exceed five per centum per annum upon the investment. 

§ 6. That the lot of ground upon which said hall or building 
shall be erected shall be held by said trustees and their successors 
for ever, for the sole use and benefit of said society, and shall never 
be mortgaged or encumbered with debt of any kind. 

§ 7. Two thirds of the board of trustees shall constitute a quo- 
rum competent to transact the business of the corporation; they 
shall have power to make all necessary by-laws, rules and regula- 
tions for their government, not repugnant to the constitution and 
the laws of the State. 

§ 8. The board of trustees shall report progress to the German 
society at the annual meeting of the said German society, and lay 
before them a detailed statement of income and expenditure. 
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§ 9. The corporation hereby created shall faithfully fulfil the ob- 
jects of its creation, but the General Assembly whenever satisfied 
that it has failed to accomplish these objects, or has violated its 
charter, may alter or repeal the same. 


A DAY ON THE CANADIAN RIVER. 


AN EXTRACT FROM NOTES OF THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION OF 1845. 


BY ISAAC J. COOPER. 


A day’s adventures seldom fail, 

If truly tol with all detail, 

To give an idea quite exact, 

To any one that’s matter-of-fact.” 
Hupipras in York. 


Like all the streams of this sandy and fragile region, the Canadian 
or the Rio Rojo, as the Spaniards formerly miscalled it, pursues 
the greater portion of its route towards the Arkansas, between 
two immense banks or barriers of sand, gravel and limestone, 
which in many places assume the pleasing appearance of sloping 


hills and mounds, whilst in others they mount up abruptly to a 
great higth: as at the Grand Canones; where the river flows 
through a narrow channel, between walls of rock at some places 
over four hundred feet perpendicular. 

Though these rude barriers often closed in upon and prevented 
us from passing between them and the river, yet as we journied 
onward, they now and then receded and left small bottoms and 
sandbars covered with thick growths of cottonwood and wild grape. 

Finding it convenient, at times, to make a road of the dry chan- 
nel, we had crossed it but a few days since as dryshod as the Isra- 
elites in their passage of the Red Sea; but now, the water was 
several feet deep, though occupying but a confined space ;—thus 
compelling us to follow the deviations of the numerous irregulari- 
ties, which broke the symmetry of the northern bank. 

Our camp had been pitched in a little cottonwood bottom like 
those I have mentioned, and notwithstanding the heat of the pre- 
ceeding days a searching breeze which blew over the river during 
the night, caused us to greet with pleasure the cheering beams of 
the morning sun. 

Mounting the hill top above camp, we cast a last look at the 
bottom below, just in time to perceive two mounted warriors ride 
into it in search of plunder.. Their search proved unsatisfactory 
however, for we had left nothing of value, except a worn out ox, 
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which had insisted upon accompanying us thus far from the Santa 
Fe trail. After despatching him with a few arrows, we beheld our 
bashful visitors recross the river towards the south, and scour away 
over the distant prairie until lost in the rays of the morning sun 
which already danced upon the heated ground. 

We attained the high land which stretched out towards the north, 
unbroken and desolate farther than the eye could reach, and fol- 
lowed a route parallel to that of the Canadian. 

In our attempt to remain as close as possible to this exceedingly 
tortuitous river, we were frequently compelled by the huge and im- 
passab le ravines or hollows to extend our travels far out into the 
prairie, ere a point could be attained where a passage was at all 
practicable. Frequently in such cases, we found no crossing be- 
tween the mouth of the chasm and its head in the far off prairie. 

After rounding such difficulties as these, and again reaching the 
river bank, it would not be many miles ere another would present 
itself under similar circumstances and require a similar proceeding 
to overcome it. 

Thus we traveled on, along the northern bank, though now and 
then for the sake of variety a little bottom or valley near the river, 
of easy access, and allowing a passage, tempted us to descend the 
rough hills, and vary the monotony of our route by a brief ride 
through its sparse orchards of wild gr ape and hackberry. Many 
of the valleys which broke into the river, along this day’s journey, 
were well wooded with undergrowth, and the bare hills in many 
places, strewn with numerous petrifactions of fallen trees, frequently 
of good size, indicated a once well-wooded region, Many of the 
fossil trunks as they lay upon the ground, measuring twenty and 
thirty feet in length ‘and eighteen or twenty inches in diameter. 
Nunierous large stumps, petrified also, stood around, and had the y 
not been of stone, we would have looked for the woodman who had 
been felling the forest. 

About noon our progress was suddenly checked by a lofty wall 
or barrier of flint, several hundred feet in higth, the base of which 
was washed by the red waves of the River, and its summit crowned 
with a rough growth of dwarf cedar. Here was a dilemma: We 
could either attempt the crossing of the Canadian, and try our luck 
again upon its southern bank,—or return by the way we had come 
and extend our peregrinations around the heads of several lenghty 
bottoms of the character before mentioned. 

As the River was of more than usual depth, being more confined, 
—and the prospect on its opposite shore anything ‘but inviting, we 
were on the point of adopting the latter alternative, when the quick 
report of several fire arms, with a few Indian yells as an accom- 
paniment, drew our attention to a suspicious looking grpup of 
horsemen posted on the opposite heights. 

After this salute, they descende d the hills with an adroitness 
little to be expected from prazrie Indians, and crossing the river 

9) 
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at a ford known to themselves, rode towards us with all the sang 

froid of old acquaintances. They numbered but 8 or 10, and 
evinced more boldness in thus coming up to our troupe, than is 
generally to be found in this debateable land. For we were now 
in what is called the Great Pawnee War Ground ; though as 
far as the Pawnees are concerned, every other nation within five 
hundred miles considers their right to roam and fight upon its broad 
expanse equal to that of the Pawnees: and not only the equestrian 
Camanche and Kioway,—but the cannibal Tenian tribes,—the mur- 
derous Apaches,—the politic Arapahoes and Chiennes,—the over- 
bearing and treacherous Grosventres and frequently the Osages 
and cunning Caws or Kanzas roam at intervals over its desert-like 
bosom, like privateers of different nations, on some great sea, in 
search of scalps and plunder. 

The present party of privateersmen were of no hostile order, 
however ; on the contrary, I never saw a more good natured look- 
ing old fellow than the head man or chief, who rode up to us at 
the head of his troupe, shaking hands all around like an acquaint- 
ance of ‘‘.uld lang syne” and grinning with all the salistaction 
of a perfect connoisseur of good jokes. I did not set him down, as 
a full blooded savage, for his laugh was far too genuine, his manners 
a little too free for a natural Indian, and his features shewed too 
much of the northern Mezican. In his troupe were several full 
blooded Mexicans armed and accoutred like the balance, and it was 
humiliating to the civilized eye to behold them thus degraded. 

This was a novel spectacle to some, but before our travels were 
over, we found many fema/es as well as men and children, retained as 
eaptives among the Kioway and Camanche Indians, until time has 
reconciled them to their fate and made them savages like their captors. 

The squaw of Old Soldier, one of the principal Kioway chiefs, 
was a pretty Mexican girl of twenty or thereabouts, captured by 
him several years since in a foray on some Hacienda between Chi- 
huahua and Santa Fe. She retains many of her civilized man- 
ners and the ‘‘mzchas gracias’’ which she rendered for a cup of 
hot coffee, which passed neglected around the circle of Kioway beau- 
ties, sounded in a tone of half-regret for her native home and 
friends. But I digress. 

The merry old chieftain, whose sides shook when he laughed, as 
though they were made of choice bits of buffaloe meat, after being 
informed of our desire to explore his country, informed us of what 
we knew already; that he was very glad to see his friends, and 
though apparently puzzled to account for our great desire to see 
such scenes as the country presented, informed us that he could 
pilot us by a near route to the top of the barrier before us. 

He also informed us during the course of his interesting conver- 
sation of signs, grunts and numerous broad grins, that the greater 
portion of the Kioway chivalry had gone down into Mexico, to steal 
as many horses and mules as they possibly could; all in the wey 
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of amusement. Any one would have supposed, from the good- 
humoured way in which the old sinner gave us this gratifying piece 
of intelligence, that he considered it the best of jokes. 

Our Caballada was soon in motion again, and with the old joker 
for a pilot, and his troupe as an escort we entered a deep gorge, 
along the centre of which, curled the dry channel of a small ravine 
choked up with huge rocks fallen from the higths above, and shaded 
by groves of hackberry and thickets of grapevines. After toiling 
on through these places, for some time we reached the base of a 
steep hill, up whose almost perpendicular sides, our inestimable 
pilot funnily informed us, lay our route, gazing at our waggons 
with one of his contagious broad-grins, as though he were well 
aware of having perpetrated a good ’un. We pocketed the joke, 
if it was a dry one, and commenced pulling, pushing and swear- 
ing our waggons up the hill, whilst our red skinned Joe Miller 
pocketed the dry tobacco we gave him and with his party disap- 
peared in the valley. After thus reaching the higland again, we 
travelled but a short distance over the flinty country ere another 
deep gorge obstructed our path and called for another deviation at 
right angles with the river’s course. 

It was nearly sunset when we attained the head of this hollow, 
distant some six or seven miles from the Canadian. Here, a cou- 
ple of dead cottonwood trees lifted their withered boughs above 
the solitudé, and a small quantity of water had collected in the 
rock at their roots. Here we camped forthe night. The two trees 
supplied us with fuel and the rock with water. 

Our tents and waggons were usually so placed as to form a kind 
of Coral or circle, within which we picketted our animals at night : 
but the present camp being in the edge of a deep hollow we pitched 
our tents in a semi-circle and left the other side to be protected by 
the defenses which nature had prepared beforehand. 

The men were unusually merry and cheerful this evening and 
many a jovial tale and song went round whilst the meat and coffee 
boiled and baked upon the blazing fires. The Sindbads of the 
company, seemed to have drawn their inspiration from the beauti- 
ful moon which cast a pale light over the prairie, for they spun their 
wonderful yarns to interminable lengths, and until a late hour little 
knots of these story tellers and songsters, chatted and laughed 
around the several fires with all the glee of those who sat at the 
fireside of home. Finally the last story was told,—the last song 
was sung and the last reveller had sought his tent to wrap his body 
and cares in his mackinaw planket and lay his troubled head upon 
his soft Spanish saddle, to dream of bolsters and featherbeds if 
not of wealth and glory. The Guard alone, with his trusty rifle 
paced to and fro, with his measured step,—the mules and horses 
cropped the short buffaloe grass in silence, whilst the bright moon 
like the ball of some far off cathedral loomed through the fleecy 
clouds in all her purity and brightness. 
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‘Turn out! Turn out!’? shouted the guard about midnight,— 
and a simultaneous rush was made by the aroused camp with their 






guns and pistols. 

In bold relief, between us and the clear sky beyond, stood a 
large party of mounted Indians, on the summit of a neighboring 
swell in the prairie not two hundred yards distant. 

They stood but for a moment; for the noise of our camp, the 
hurrying to and fro of the men and the braying of the mules, 
caused their dark forms to disappear as rapidly as they came. They 
were doubtless on our trail, and had, in the keenness of their pur- 
suit, forgotten their usual caution and come upon our camp before 













they were aware of its locality. 

At their first appearance they were talking and laughing loudly and 
had exposed their whole force to view. ‘*I’d like to try a shot at one 
of them fellows,”’ was the careless remark of a comrade near me as 
he took the cap from his rifle, preparatory to returning to his tent, 
‘It would ’a put a stop to some of their jokes, that’s sartain.” 

No doubt but that it would ; but like most of the thoughtless and 
wanton acts of emigrants and travelers through the Indian territo- 
ries, it would certainly have engendered a bitter prejudice and 
caused some bloody act of retaliation. This is the law which the 
savage seems to hold most sacred, and though a scalp for a scalp, 
or even two for one, sounds oddly as a transcript for ‘‘an eye for 
an eye.” yet the wild Indian in his barbarism looks upon it as the 
principal foundation and bulwark of his entire system of jurispru- 
dence and religion. 

In twenty minutes after the alarm, the camp of explorers was 
again wrapped in sleep; perfectly dead to glory, whilst even the 
unfortunate guard as he walked his rounds, became infected with 
the dreamy contagion which reigned around, and rubbed his heavy 
eyes in vain to discover, why and wherefore sundry mules choose 
to become alarmed and force their pickets and halters. 

Morning came at last to cheer the sleepy guard,—and again the 
coffee-pots and camp-kettles boiled and simmered merrily on the 
fires of dry cottonwood and bots-de-vache. 

The prairie presented the bleak and desolate appearance of yes- 
terday, and though a merry party had been near us, the night 
previous, not a sign, not even a feather or a shell was to be seen of 
it now. The plain presented the appearance of some newly created 
region spread out before us in its pristine garb, long before the 
wants of men called for a change upon its monotonous surface, or 
the necessity of animals required vegetation from its bosom. 

An arid, dreary land of sand and gravel,—a debateable ground 
between vegetation and eternal barrenness,—an arena for numerous 
tribes of fierce savages, and a perfect Arabia for valiant crusaders 
armed in the panoply of enlightened truth to contend against the 
arrow and lance of the heathen Bedouins who skim like antelopes 
over its broad bosom, untaught, untamed, uncivilized and uncon- 
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quered. The present party of Bedouins however were uncommon- 
ly bashful: for though they paid us a visit at the dead of night, 
they seemed quite unwilling to be seen in the light of day: not an 
Indian could be discovered. 

Just as we began to give up all hopes of beholding our worthy 
visitors, and had commenced to pack up for a start, the sight of 
an Indian’s head above a distant knoll, betokened their whereabouts; 
our flag of truce, an old musquito bar, was hoisted on a tent pole, 
and its glorious stripes unfurled to the morning breeze. 

This was sufficient ; every knoll and hollow around seemed alive 
in a moment and a host of mounted warriors, painted and equipped 
with bells, feathers and fringes, and all armed with fusils, lances, 
and bows, galloped into our camp shouting “Amigo, Kioway !” 

Like the enchanted squadrons of Boabdil called forth from the 
bowels of Grenada by the great necromancer, no sooner was the 
old musquito bar waved in the air, than every flint hill around 
seemed to pour forth its bands of mounted Indians, to greet the 
strangers who travelled over their bleak dominions. 

Our copperskinned acquaintances rode around the camp, shaking 
hands as usual and exclaiming **@migos”’ and ** Avoway !”’ appa- 


rently very much over joyed to see us and particularly fond of tobacco. 
Unsad lling their horses and turning them loose in our Caballa- 
da, they sat down in a circle and after a general smoke of cigar- 


ritos, the usual preliminary in ‘‘these parts,’”’ they undertook to 
inform us and themselves of each other respectively, by means of 
the usual signs and grunts which serve as a general a \phabet among 
most of the Prairie tribes. 

We learned that their village was some eight or ten miles to the 
north on a small stream of good water, and that the greater portion 
oO if the ir young gy men hi ad gone down into Me ‘xico on a mule hunt. 
Also that they had been alarmed by the wonderful accounts of some 
straggling buffaloe eating Camanches, whe had seen us en route 
across the prairie several days previous and had reported us as 

several thousand Texians invading the country. 

They had been following our trail several di avs, under the im- 
pression that we were Texians, and had come upon our camp un- 
expectedly last night, as they did not think of a large party like 
ows camping at such a place. ‘hey had smoked a long time be- 
hind a butte on the subject of running off our animals, which, by 
the way, could searcely fro¢, much less run, and had finally come 
to the sensible conclusion of first finding out who we were ; as it 
was very far from their intentions (honest souls) to injure Ameri- 
eans. For this purpose they despatched several of their most 
adroit spies and .boldest warriors, to approach our camp and see 
what was to be seen. 

One of these, a tall, gaunt savage, had crawled along the chasm, 
and ascen‘led on that side within a distance of ten feet of several 
men sleeping on the outside of a tent by the fire. Seeing one of 
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them, awakening from his sleep, he aimed his fusil at his head with 
the humane intention of shooting him, but hesitating a moment, 
the sleeper awoke and turned his features towards fire, discovering 
the face of a favorite trader and an old acquaintance. It was 
Hatcher, our pilot, who had travelled in this country in the employ 
of Bent, previous to the abandonment of the old biockhouse, and 
who had thus become known among the Kioways. The Indian’s 
heart told him it was wrong to shoot, for Hatcher was a friend and 
an American and no Texian. As a proof of these statements, the 
spy who had thus signalized himself pointed to a small pyramid of 
flints which he had erected during his nocturnal visit on the edge 
of the gorge, within a few yards of the very spot where Hatcher 
and several others had slept. 

Everything being thus explained to our satisfaction and our red 
brethren informed of our purpose in traveling through their coun- 
try, a present of tobacco was made them and an invitation tendered 
to a cold breakfast. 

Though it smacks much of bad manners to criticise the actions 
of guests whom one invites to his table, I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning at this place, the existence of a certain custom among these 
tribes, in which, in addition to its originality, is so handy and in- 
genious, that it would certainly elicit praise from the polite Count 
D’ Orsay himself. 

This is no less than that of using their thumb and fingers, (I 
had almost added ¢oes,) in the demolition of the various viands 
placed before them. 

Though we ourselves, had practised for several months, on the 
butcher-knife and tin-cup, we were not prepared to behold a pro- 
cess of this description gone through with in a manner so perfectly 
scientific as was done at this same Kioway breakfast. 

Being much opposed to the innovation of plates, dishes and all 
that sort of thing,—one took the pan of bread,—another seized 
the meat tray,—a third attempted the destruction of an entire 
dish of rice and molasses, and whilst a fourth was puzzling himself 
as to the best means of disposing of the salt and pepper pots,— 
the fith sealded himself in the vain effort to swallow the coffee. 

The balance who had been unfortunate at grabbing looked on 
without a groan, and patiently waited their time; though every 
one who had been so fortunate to secure anything, considered him- 
self in duty bound to demolish every particle thereof. 

This was a fortunate sequel to the night’s adventures, and it was 
good that it happened so :—for a drowsy guard and a dark night 
had been in the right for once. There was more coffee drank than 
blood shed and our Kioway friends, instead of running off our half 
starved mules and scalping ws, generously invited us to their village 
on Beaver creek, and proffered their own invaluable services as 
pilots. 

Saint Louis, January, 1851. 
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B.—We manufacture all of our own goods, and sell at the lowest possible 








prices, 





Washington Foundry. 


MORNER of Second and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. We are prepared to 
fill with dispatch, and to fit upin superior style, all orders in the Foundry and 
Machine business, such as steam engines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles of all sizes, press screws, &c., made 
to order at short notice. Wool carding machines, shearing machines, and a large 
and superior stock of machine cards, we will warrant equal to any in the Union. 

All orders from the country will meet with prompt attention. 

J. T. TOWDALL & CO. 


Doan, King & Co. 


\ 7 HOLESALE Dry Goods dealers, }: 3] and 133 Main street. St. Louis. Job 
P. Doan, St. Louis, Wylley King, do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 


Edward Mead 


i] MPORTER and wholesale and retail dealer in watches, jewelry, cutlery, guns, 
pistols and fancy goods, No. 83, north Fourth street, first block north of the 
Planters’ House, east side, St. Louis Mo. 


Crow, McCreery &§ Co., 
Wrotes ALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. Lonis Mo. 


Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. McCreery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. 
Hargudine, Charles D. Appleton. 


Tobacco. 


see MULLEN, Tobacco Commission Mercha 21 Washington Avenue, St. 
muis, Mo., for the sale of Cuba and oomne Tobacco; also, for Virginia 
m aM. tered tobacco, for which he has the agency. 


J. BuNnpINc. b. Vorcr. 


Bunding & Voigt. 


c 
bf nag ALE dealers in drugs, Chemicals, paints, oils, dye-stuffs, window 
glass, glassware, &c., &c. No. 100 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Great Western C lothing E:mporium! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
No. 124 and 126 Second street, corner of Vine. 
W. L. & J. BIGELOW & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BAKER, NELSON & Co., 51 Cedar street, New York. 


; Fallon & Wright, 


MARRIAGE mamufacturers and dealers, No. 90, Fifth street, between St. 
Charles and Locust, are constantly manufacturing, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which they will sell on the most reasonable terms. They flat- 
ter themselves from the experience they have had in the business, to be able to 
furnish as good anarticle as can be bought in any market. Citizens and strangers 
are requested to call and examine forthemselves. All carriages made by us are 
warranted to be as represented, or the money refunded. WESLEY FALLON, 


JAS. A. WRIGHT. 
atase “y : ae: 
P. Hayden, 

(SUCCESSOR TO P. WILSON & CO.) 

MPORTER and manufacturer of saddlery, hardware, carriage trimmings, 
saddle trees, hog skins, skirting, harness and bridle leather, wood and iron 
hames, &c. 47 Second street, (east side, between Pine and Olive streets, ) St. Lonis, 
Mo. Manufacturing the greater portion of the articles in my line and importing 
the remainder, my advantages are superior to any house in the trade, 





Woods, Christy & Co.., 


W* HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 
James Woods, William T. Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods, 


Fruit Trees and Shrubbery, 


OR sale by JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, at their fruit farm and nursery. 

This establishment is located seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. There are 
Omnibus Coaches running daily from the City within one half mile of the estab- 
lishment. The Nursery and Gardens are open at all times (Sundays exce opted ) 
for the reception of visitors. Horticultur _ and Amateurs are respectfully invi- 
ted to visit the establishment and examine for themselves. In directing the atten- 
tion of the public to their nursery, they would remark that one of the firm, (Mr. 
James Sigerson,) has been engaged in the above business for the last twenty- 
five years; during that time he has tested many of the varieties now growing. 
This, with the assurance on their part of an intention to increase the number of 
their trees, as well as to add to their assortment from year to year, furnishes a 
strong guarantee to persons wishing to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees wil! be as reasonable as at any 
similar establishment East or West, and when desired, trees will be delivered 
free of charge in the city or on steamboats; packed in good order for their des- 
tunation. 

(3 All letters addresed to John Sigerson, St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, 

Cc sande let, will meet with prompt attention. 
SOHN SIGE RSON & BROTHERS. 


H. B. HAwKINs- 





Paley § § Harkins, 


Ma FACTURERS OF Fire ProoF Vavutts, Safes, Iron Window Shutters and 
Doors, cast and wrought iron railings, and all kinds of ornamental iron work. 
Also, heaters for public and private buildings. 

Inthe manufacture of iron railing, either wrought or cast, over five hundred 
designs in their possession may be examined, embracing all the most beautiful 
patte rns of the eastern countries, public and private buildings. 

Every article in their line, made with despatch; and w arranted equal to any 
manufactured in the United States. No. 41 Third stre et, St. Louis, Mo. 


M. Paw ey. 


General Agency at Dubuque, Towa. 


OR Public Lende—Re: t1 Estate—Military Land Warrants—Payment of Tax- 
es—lInvestigation of Titles—Amicable C ollection of Debts, and all other busi- 
ness within the legitimate sphere of an Agents duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and Depositions for all 
the North-western States, Missouri, included. 
October, 1850. 


Rotin Crark, § PHILANDER BRALEY, 
Joun RENFREW, ¢ ALEXANDER Crosizn. 


Eagle Fi foundry and Engine Shop. 


TORTH west corner of Main and Biddle streets. Manulbctarere of all kinds 
of machinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable circular saw mills always 
on hand, all orders executed with fidelity and despatch. 


- Thomas Grey, 


LACKSMITH and Iron Worker, No. 90 North Second Street, between Olive 
and Locust, St. Louis Mo. Keeps constantly on hand, and manufactures to 
order, Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every description of Mining Tools, also 
Iron Hobbles and Picket Pins. (J Blacksmith work for Housebuilders, at the 
lowest prices. (74 He has always on hand, the highly recommended Jron Frame 


Bedstead, and Camp | Stool. 
J. Henwood, 
Hat Manufacturer, 72 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 














Missouri State Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


| IRECTORS :—John O° Fallon, C.M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
i Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John S. McCune, Joseph A. Eddy, True W. 
oit. 

This company is established upon the mutual principles of insurance, and is 
emphatically a home institution. The fire risks of this company are extended into 
all parts of this State. Its earnings are never employed or invested in stocks or 
real estate, but kept for the prompt liquidation of losses, and under the immediate 
control of the Directors. Every person insuring with this company becomes in- 
terested in its success, and its profits instead of being divided among a few stock- 
holders, belong to those who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a well secured fund, reliable in case 
of loss, an? ample under all ordinary calamity, assure the public that they have 
already a pledged fund, ample and reliable for any contingency, with a monthly 
increase of premiums of over ten thousand dollars. For the length of time this 
company has been in operation (six months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has received from the public a liberal pat- 
ronage, which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incorporating this company, the parties insuring property therein, 
are entitled to the entire profits of the institution, the premium notes are also 
pledged by the charter for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the company is at all times open to the inspection of its mem- 
bers and those wishing to make insurance with it. Policies are issued from thirty 
days to six years, thereby effecting a permanent insurance, with a return premium 
of from fifteen to fifty per cent, according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this company, may be found in all the principal towns in the State 
to whom application may be made. 

Office ot the comp uny over E. W. Clark & Brother. corner of Main and Olive 
stre ets, Exchange building, where insurance will be effected at the tariff rates of 
premium. C. M. VALLEAU, President, 

H. D. Bacon, Treasurer. 

S. F. Lepyarp, Secretary. 


John Loughborough, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 

Orrice—No. 56 Pine street, near Third, (adjoining that of the 

Clerk of the Supreme Court. ) 


Home Mutual Fire and Marine In- 


. ¥ . 

surance Company of St. Louis. 
AT OTWITHSTANDING the heavy loss sustained by this company in May last 
a the stock notes now on hand amount to $350,000. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate and approved endorsers. Office, 
No. 120 North Third street. 

Directors :—I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. 
A. Eddy, Henry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John Kern. 
ISAAC L. GARRISON, President, 
D. D. Pace, Treasurer, 
PHILANDER Sa.ispury, Secretary. 
Y 2 
John 8S. Watson, 
(Late of Wilgus & Watson.) 
N?: 51° 40’ Pine street, between 2d and 3d, next door above the old s tand 
IN of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign and ornamental painter, grainer, 
glazier, whitener and paper hanger ; also, dealer inall the latest styles of French 
and American paper hangings. He keeps constantly on hand and ready for sale 
mixed paints of all colors, oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, white lead, putty, 
and a large and superior assortment of French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 
(3 Particular attention paid to estimating on houses or steamboats. = nov. 











Saint Lows Furniture Store, 


We M. HARLOW, proprietor. Manufactures and keeps constantly on 
hand every variety of househo!d furniture, matresses, window blinds, wil- 
low ware, &e.. Ke. . 

Also, manufactures to order every article in his line, with despatch. Orders 
from abroad promptly attended to, and goods carefully packed. All goods war- 
ranted as recommended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, between Olive and Locust streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE BANKING HOUSES OF ST. LOUIS. 


D. D. PAGE. E. D. BACON. 
"> : 
Page & Bacon, 
< 
Banking House, No. 139 Main street, St, Louis; next door 
to the Bank of Missouri. 
N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes from all parts of the Union col- 
lected, and exchange on the East and South for sale at all times. 
Also, Branches of Exchange and Banking Houses at San Francisco and Sacra- 


mento Cities, California. 


Loker, Reneck & Co., 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, No. 132 Main st., west 
side, third door north of Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased and sight exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale at the 
lowest rates in sums to suit purchasers. 





John J. Anderson & Co.. 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, on the North-West corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis Mo. 


Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased and exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale at the lowest 


o 
L. A. Benoist & Co., 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, No. 83 Main st.. east side, third door 
north of Olive st.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased, and sight exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale, at the 
lowest rates, in sums to suit purchasers. : 


S. HASKELL. | JA’S. E. FRANCISCUS. J. H. BILLING. 


TH SS OLE AEF ShigR BALES izso 


Haskell & Co., 


Bankers and Exchange Dealers, corner of Main and Vine Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 

UY and sell exchange on all the eastern, western, and southern cities; all 
) kinds of bank notes, and Foreign Gold and Silver. 
(4 Land warrants bought and sold, and fully guaranteed. 
(a7 Collections made on all cities, and promptly remitted for, at current rates 

of exchange, free of charge. 
(<7 Interest allowed on deposits on time, or to be checked for at sight. 
The highest price paid for Gold Dust. 





Removed to No. 42, Third Street, between Pine and Chestnut, 


E. F. DIETZ, 
BOOK BINDER, BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
BONNET, AND FANCY BOX SIAKER, 
No. 42, North Third Sreet, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


We bind to preserve the knowledge of Past 1ges 
For the benefit of future generations. 


OOK-BINDING in all its various and improved forms. Music, 
Magazines, Newspapers and Books of every description bound 


and re-bound with neatness and despatch. 


MUSICAL PORT-FOLIO. 


The following are some of the principal advantages of the ‘* PORT- 
FOLIO,” among m: iny others th: A will readily suggest themselves : 

Music preserved i in this way is much more convenie ‘ntly used than 
when bound. All performers ‘know the diffic vulty of adjusting a Book 
upon the PLANO rack, so that the Musie can be re: idily and rapidly 
read. Indeed, the inconvenience of bound music is so well known, 
that very few have it bound, except for final preservation. The cur- 
rent and popular music of the day is kept loose, until it gets some- 
what out of date. The “ Port-Folio,” therefore, will be “extremely 
serviceable, in preserving music unsoiled, until it is desirable to have 
it bound. 

Musie can be arranged in the ‘‘Port-Folio” to suit occasions: such 
pieces as are desired to be played at any given entertainment, can be 
selected and placed in the * Port-Folio”” so that they will appear in 
just the order the performer wishes. 

It will be of great advantage to people living in the country, at a 
distance from a book bindery, enabling them to preserve their music 
neatly until they can get it bound. It will be extremely useful to 
pupils i in Schools and Seminaries where loose music is so liable to be 
lost, torn or soiled. 

The “ Port-Folio”’ is cheap, durable and ornamental ; can be used to 
preserve Engravings, Drawings, &c., and can be applied to many 
other useful purposes. 

My arrangements with the Mail Siages enable me to deliver work to 
every part of the State without delay. 

For sale at the MUSIC and BOOK STORES. 

E. F. DIETZ. 


vT a } 7 | : 
New Madrid County Records. 
Y ERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of rec ords i in New Madrid county, can 
procure them w ithout delay by addressing the undersigned. And to avoid 
the inconvenience of remitting small sums, the records will be directed to George 
Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, who will deliver the same upon the payment of the fees. 
WM. MOSELEY, 
March, 1851. Recorder of New Madrid County, Mo. 
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HEMP GROWING IN IOWA 
JOURNAL OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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Charter of incorporation 
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A Day on the Canadian River++eess coer cece erences 
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Jonathan Jones’ 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Incorporated by the General Assembly. January 24, 1849, 


— full authority “to grant diplomas, award degrees, conler honors. and 
/Y exercise all and singular, the privileges common t ‘ommercial Colleges, 
authorized by law in other States.”,—Charter, Sec. 2 
JONATHAN JONES, Master of Accounts—Pres 
of theory and practice ol book-keeping, comune 
correspondence, etc.. etc. 
JAMES W. RICHARDSON, Practical Ace 
in bo k-keeping Depart: ent 
CHARLES STEWART, Professor of Matheinaties 
mercial caleulations. 
FLETCHER M. HAIGHT, Esq., Professor of Co 
JOSEPH P. HORTIZ, Professor of Penmansh p. 
N. B.—For information in regard to the terms, the course of inatruction, and 
al! business connected with the above, call at the ** Book-keeping Department,”” 
eorner of Fourth and Chesnut streets, or address Jonathan Jones, St. Louis, Mo 


ray . y e 
The St. Louis Union 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


No. 35 Locusr Srrerr between Main and Second. St. Louis Mo. 


JOHN D. M’MURRAY. JAMES M. DORMAN, 


M’Murray & Dorman, 


RON Railing Manufactory corner of Third and Pine streets continue to manu- 

facture at the above establishment, all kinds of Plain and Ornamental Iron 
Railing, Balconies, Bank and Jail Doors, Book Sifes, Fire-Vanlts, lron Window 
Shutters, Iron Awnings, Lightning Rods, Bedsteads, Gratings, and in fact, any 
thing which can be formed of Iron. 


John Mullery. 


YREMIUM Horse Shoer, in the alley, opposite the Post Office. will as usual 
pay particular attention to the various disease effecting the feet of horses, and 
will guarantee to give general satisfact'on in either of the above departments 


M. Tarver, 
ATTORNEY AND COUILSELLOR AT LAW, 
Vo. OT Chesnut Street, St. Louis, 
(TWO DOORS WEST OF THE POST OFFICE. ) 
T. F. Risk. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Office—No. 9T Chesnut Street, 
St. Louts. Moa. 


Charles & Hammond. 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS. 
Chesnut Street. 
St. Louis, Mb. 
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Tur Wesrers Jourvxac is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Aerieultare, Commerce; Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
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Mines, and Internal Improvement. 
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A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statisties, which will 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
tained in the respective mumbers. 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading arti- 
ele of each number will be. devoted te the advancement of these 
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objects. In attempting to illustrate and give direction tothe economy 
connected with the leading pursuits of ‘the country, the Editors have a 
“undertaken more than has been done, of proposed by aay other jour- a 


nal with which they are acquainted, - And it is by their labors in this 
department, mainly, that they expect to make the work useful. 7 
Contributions arc solicited on all subjects properly embraced imthe ¢/ 
design of the work. , 
: fo Cxrvss, composed of three individuals, will be furnished with 
the Wesrru» Jounnar at the rate of $2.50 perannnm. Five at $2.00. [} 
£27 Owing to the enlargement of the Work, six numbers will here- | 
after constitute a volume, and ageneral Index will be made out to ac- 
company the 6th and 12th numbers. 
BF Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pros- 
-pectus in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished with ‘} 
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